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lacquer pot 


{HEMISTS WILL TELL you that Falstafl more lacquer solids. A ketone-based fin- 
( 4 Shakespeare's svmbol of hearty ap ish gives longer-lasting protection — plus 
petite, is a lot like Shell ketones. This colorful sales ippeal—to automobiles or 
family of solvents also has a tremendous baseball bats refrigerators or vachts 
appetite for the nitrocellulose used in bowling pins or furniture 
making lacquers The ketone family of solvents is an 


Lacquer makers can now cut produc- other Shell Chemic il development which 
tion costs while turning out a finer prod has resulted in the improved jualitv and 
uct. because the hungrv ketones permit lower cost of basic industrial and con 


use of low-cost diluents, vet dissolve sumer products 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
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PRODUCTION 
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Automobiles and trucks — 8 ] 0,60 : 150,697 
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B.EGoodrich report: 
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Hose picks up a lake 
and moves if away 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: That pump works night and 
day, draining water out of a huge exca- 
vation. It’s where one of the locks’ is 
being built on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Only one trouble. 

The water is loaded with clay, sand, 
gravel, small stones. The combination 
is so rough that the teeth on excavation 
shovels used here have to be changed 
several times a day. Such sharp particles 
would wear holes in ordinary hose or 
even in metal pipe. 

What was done: Luckily, the engineer 
in Charge knew about a tough rubber 


hose, developed by B.F.Goodrich for 
handling other troublesome materials 
The special lining in this hose its soft 
enough so the sharp, gritty particles 
simply bounce off the rubber instead 
of digging in and cutting it to shreds 
Savings: B.F.Goodrich hose had been 
on the job six months when the picture 
was taken. It gulps thousands of gal- 
lons of water-and-grit every day, and 
it’s standing the abuse so well that 
engineers predict it will last at least 
two more years. 

Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodrich 


distributor has exact specification for 
the B.F.Goodrich suction hose de 

scribed here. And, as a factory-trained 
specialist in rubber products, he can 
answer your questions about a// the 
rubber products B.F.Goodrich makes 
for industry. B.F.Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co., Dept M-152, Akron 18, O 


B.E. Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 














eliminate “‘stop and GO”’ figuring 
with the REMINGTON RAND 


Calculator That Prints 


Every day in offices throughout the country, miles of motion 


are being wasted in inefficient “stop and go” figuring. 


The “99” Calculator That Prints eliminates writing down each 
answer step-by-step. It automatically multiplies, divides, adds 
or subtracts in a smoothly flowing series of calculations . . . prints 


each answer on the tape with immediate proof of accuracy. 


Did you know you can buy a **99” Calculator for less than $6.50 a week? 
For information, contact your local Remington Rand Office 
or write for folder C1096, Room 1804, 315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10, New York. Remington 
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IVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


AUTOMATICALLY— 


Odds + 
dultiacts 





THE PROOF IS ON THE TAPE! 
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READERS REPORT 





Applicable to All 


Dear Sir: 

In connection with the problem 
of businessmen in government cov- 
ered in your article Why Men Hate 
to Leave Home [BW—Aug.10 
"57,p36|, may I suggest that you 
have a “look see” at the stock hold- 
ings, brokerage accounts etc. of 
senators and congressmen and 
especially the committee members 
who are raising all this ridiculous 
fuss. I feel reasonably sure you'll 
find most have some “interests” 
there are stockholders in every 
walk of life and I doubt if the 
Senate, the House, or any other 
branch of life is an exception. 

It’s just as sensible to ask a man 
to sell his home or a piece of 
property—he might influence rea! 
estate law. 

It may be desirable for one to 
resign from a directorship but to 
give up his holdings in any company 
or enterprise is no more fair than 
to ask a senator or congressman 
to resign his voting rights in his 
hometown. 

There are ample laws to protect 
our U.S.A. against skullduggery 
of any kind if and when they need 
be enforced. 

The Senate committees should be 
forced to look in mirrors occasion- 
ally and turn their own purses 
inside out for the public to examine; 
they'll find businessmen’s records 
every bit as honest and patriotic 
as their own. 

H. DONNELLY 
FOX POINT, WIS 


Reverse the Argument 


Dear Sir 

The first item on page 38 of 
your August [10 issue refers to 
union criticism of a 3% price boost 
on tires, following a 15¢ per hour 
raise in pay granted by Goodyear. 
The union president said _ that 
because of higher productivity an 
advance of about 1% would have 
amply covered the added cost 
rising from the wage increase. 

If we reverse the argument, it 
might be claimed that tire prices 
could have been reduced say |% 
or 2% if there had been no wage 
increase. Would the union have 
gone for that? Probably not, but 
isn’t that the best way to fight 
inflation—assuming that all unions 
and employers would follow the 
same line? Current wages would 
then not only buy more, but the 
value of our savings would be 
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Republic SRK cuts easily with on 
ordinary handsaw or hacksaw. Joints 
are “welded” together with a brush- 
applied solvent and a sleeve-type 
fitting. 


Once the solvent is cpplied, the pipe 
is stabbed into fitting and given a 7 
Ye turn. That's all there is to it— 
and the “weld” is permanent, 


REPUBLIC 


Woldi Widest Range of, Stanitard, Stools 











TOUGH, LIGHTWEIGHT PLASTIC PIPE 


solves re-piping problem at Blaw-Knox 





Republic SRK was easier, 
safer, less costly to install... 
will resist corrosive liquids 
in cooling-tower installation 











Corrosive liquids in the cooling towers of the 
Blaw-Knox Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., were 
raising havoc with the piping. Pipes lasted little 
more than a year before they had to be replaced. 
In an attempt to lick the problem, other pipe 
materials were tried. But initial costs proved too 
high. Then Blaw-Knox switched to Republic 
SRK—the amazing corrosion-resistant plastic 
pipe that practically eliminates replacement costs. 

It’s too early to check results, but based on 
past experience they are sure to be excellent. 
Republic SRK, installed in similar cooling-tower 
applications more than three years ago, is still 
good as new, showing absolutely no signs of 


damage or wear. And in every case there was 2 
substantial savings—in material costs, installa- 
tion costs, and, of course, replacement costs. 

Within its temperature and pressure limita- 
tions, Republic SRK will prove ideal for many 
applications in the shonlent ond food processing 
industries—in both waste and process lines. It’s 
highly resistant to a long list of corrosive liquids 
and . Being extremely tough, it will absorb 
terrific punishment. 

Republic SRK is light weight, easy to carry. It 
cuts quickly, is easily joined by simple solvent- 
welded sleeve-type fittings. This eliminates the 
fire hazard of a torch. And it’s ideal to assemble 
where space is limited. 

The latest manufacturing techniques, and high- 
est standards of quality-control, result in wall 
sections of uniform strength throughout each 
length. Republic SRK comes in a range of work- 
ing pressures—in sizes 4" through 6". Republic 
also supplies SRB (butyrate) and FE (polyethyl- 
ene) Plastic Pipe. If you havea piping problem, 
write us. We can recommend the proper pipe for 
the job. Send coupon for literature. 


REPUBLIC IS ALSO A BASIC PRODUCER OF MANY 
CHEMICALS DERIVED FROM COAL — benzols, folu- 
ols, xylols, sulphate of ammonia, tar, crude naph- 
thalene, pyridine and crude heavy solvent. Like 
all Republic products, quality is controlled at every 
stage of production, from mine through coke oven, 
to final processing of the coal chemicals. 


DISCOLORATION AND CONTAMINATION ARE NO 
PROBLEM when chemical products are trans- 
ported through ELECTRUNITE® Stainless Steel Tub- 
ing and Pipe made by Republic's Steel and Tubes 
Division. ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing and 
Pipe last years longer because they are corro- 
sion-resistant, have a wide range of resistance 
to temperature, pressure, and physical damage. 


SAVE CONDUIT-REPLACEMENT COSTS BY INSTALL. 
ING DEKORON®-COATED E.M.T. OR CONDUIT—the 
electrical raceway that shrugs off corrosion. A 
tough, polyethylene coating over the galvanized 
finish actually provides double protection for your 
wiring systems where the atmosphere is exces- 
sively corrosive. Moisture-tight, corrosion- protected 
joints are made by wrapping the connections with 
plastic tape. Send coupon for details, 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

Dept. C-3496 

3136 East 45th Street, Cleveland 27, Ohio 

Please send me information on: 
OSRK Plastic Pipe (© Coal Chemicals 
O Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Pipe and Tubing 
0 Dekoron-Coated E.M.T. and Rigid Steel Conduit 
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Thorough, even combustion takes place when the new-type 
fuel is sprayed into diesel cylinder from injector tip. Noncom- 


bustible fuel particles have been treated with additive so that 


now all the fuel burns thoroughly. 


Illustration shows 


how 


edges of fuel spray catch fire first. Rest of the fuel is ignited 
evenly as it comes from the injector. New fuel insures efficient 
diesel operation ... and costs less. This helps keep your freight 
costs from skyrocketing. 











Whats new on the New York Central 





Central research ‘strikes oil” 


by discovering a powerful new diesel -fuel 


to haul your freight more efficiently 


If you ship by the Central, then you have a 
big financial stake in the “gusher’’ that the 
railroad’s research scientists have brought in 
—at Cleveland! 

Members of the 80-man staff at the Central’s 
new Technical Research Center have devel- 
oped a powerful new fuel from a refinery by- 
product that could never be used in diesels 
before. This new type of fuel delivers more 
horsepower per gallon than ordinary diesel oil 

. and is a penny per gallon cheaper! Even this 
small saving can cut the Central’s fuel bill by 
$2,500,000 a year! 


Burning up the budget 

Today oil is our biggest budget expenditure— 
next to wages. This economical new fuel will 
help us keep your freight rates from rising 
astronomically—even though costs are rising 
almost everywhere else in our freight operation. 

Four diesels engaged in regular freight serv- 
ice have been operating successfully for several 
months on the new fuel. Crews knew some sort 
of tests were being made with their engines— 
but were given no other information. At the 
end of the test period, engine performance was 
reported to be equal or improved in all cases. 


Big investment pays off 
The new fuel was developed after long and 
intensive experimentation at the Central’s 
million-dollar Cleveland Technical Research 
Center. ; 

With an electron microscope, Central’s scien- 
tists studied the physical make-up of the 
refinery by-product in great detail. They dis- 
covered that by means of an additive, certain 
noncombustible particles could be made to 
burn—so the fuel would deliver its full power. 


The Research Center has dozens of other proj- 
ects under consideration, too. Priority goes 
to those that will contribute the most to better 
railroad service . . . offer the most savings. 
Researchers are continually trying to improve 
fuels . . . are investigating new freight car 
construction, new loading devices . . . better 
design of equipment from signal light bulbs to 
broom handles. 


Key to the discovery of the new fuel was the powerful 
electron microscope. The Central was one of the first 
railroads in the country to obtain such equipment. 


Research is just one of the things that’s new on 
this progressive ‘“‘new”’ railroad. Ask our freight 
salesman about some of the other recent 
developments that will help us move your 
freight faster, safer and more economically 
than ever before. 


Route of the “Early Birds’—Fast Freight Service 


New York Central Railroad 
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3 _ 
fabric Mr. J. U. White’s sloop White 


Water, Norwalk Yacht Club, win- 
ner 1957 Storm Trysail Block Island 
Race. Sails made by Hathaway, 


t i Reiser and Raymond, Cos Cob, 
re | F ay Conn., using Bainbridge Stabilized 
Dacron Yachtduck—a Wellington 


Sears fabric furnished by Howe & 
Bainbridge, Inc., Boston 


How do you 

“engineer” a sail to win? 

Not by the engine-room 

concepts of power craft, but by 

a new-old scientific approach to 

air power: the sailmaker’s age-old skill in 

designing proven wind-efficient sail curvatures 

plus modern sea-going aerodynamics which 

utilize the latest in fibers, textiles and finishes 

to get the desired result to win. 

Prize-winning White Water’s sails illustrate the kind 

of fabric-engineering Wellington Sears has been doing 

since we Started supplying sails to clipper ships 112 years ago 

White Water’s filament Dacron* sails hold their originally 

designed shape without stretch or sag; they are strong, yet light and shed 
weight-laden moisture; they are smooth-surfaced for maximum wind-impact; 
they are mildew-resistant (no need to dry before stowing); and they are long-lived. 
Whether your need is for sails, for protective covers—or for 

any other industrial fabric use—call on the experience of Wellington Sears. 
For informative booklet, “Modern Textiles for Industry,” write Dept. C8-2 


Wellington Sears & 


trademark FIRST In Fabrics For Industry exe” 


for it 
aot ester For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, west POINT 


Du Pont's 


: ‘ uFACTURING CO 
fiber Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries an 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y.* Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles * Philadel;shia * San Francisco * St. Louis 














What finally made the St. Lawrence 
Seaway possible? What pushed the 
project off the drawing boards and 
into action? The answer is the tre- 
mendous need for power development. 

Huge power plants are rising along 
the seaway to convert the river’s 
force into electricity approximating 
2,500,000 hp. In turn, the dams such 
power plants require will turn de- 
structive rapids into navigable lakes. 

Keller “‘ Airfeedrills’’® and Keller 
‘* Airfeedtappers”’* helped speed con- 
struction work on a vital part of one 


*Trade-Mark 


Where intake 





, 


gates control flow of water to generators at 


Barnhardt Island power plant on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


TURNING DANGEROUS RAPIDS INTO PLACID LAKES 


of these huge power plants—the in- 
ternational plant on Barnhardt Is- 
land. Here, the contractor making 
the operating wheels for the American 
tunnel intake gates found his former 
drills lacked capacity for the job. 

Keller tools, in a special fixture, 
speeded the work of drilling the an- 
gled mounting holes in these wheels. 


It’s another example of the way 
Gardner-Denver’s Keller Tool Divi- 
sion keeps the wheels of progress turn- 
ing in a wide variety of industries. 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Ill. 


Drilling mounting holes in a wheel for one of 
the 49 gates in the American tunnel of Barn 
hardt Island power plant. Keller drills are 
shown working below the wheel. The gates 
will open and close tunnels through which 
St. Lawrence River water passes to the tur 
bines. Manning, Maxwell & Moore at Muske 
gon, Michigan, is the manufacturer. 











@ When it's up — costs go down 
By making jobs aloft easier and safer, 
the Skyworker aerial lift reduces the 
cost of doing those jobs. For example, 
utilities report that two men using a 
Skyworker place more wire than five 
men using standard equipment. 





Exhaust silencing left) and giant 
water distillation + b Maxim Silencer 


THE ECONOMIC EMPLOYMENT OF IDEAS 


Soundly engineered equipment 


creatively applied to advance 
our customer's plans — this is what a eS 

A we mean by The Economic Employment Automatic method of gluing and sealing cor- 
of Ideas. The equipment shown Ee ee eS 


here indicates the broad range of idea 
4 employment by Emhart. 


To determine if our ideas, machines and 
methods can be applied to 
your requirements, please write us. 


~ . 





Transfer feed for presses (left) and avuto- 
matic notching machine—by V & O Press 


EMHART MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Emhart Export Co., Hartford e Emhart Sweden AB, Stockholm e AB Sundsvalls Verkstader, Sweden 


oe 
Forehearth ond feeder prepares glass for 
forming into containers—by Hartford-Empire 








An intrstng 
exprmnt 


in spch 


How your words might be 
compressed into “shorthand” sound 


waves for telephone transmission 


Any time we can speed your voice from telephone 


to telephone with less equipment you’re bound to benefit. 


One possible way to do this is by a new transmission 
method which Bell Telephone Laboratories scientists are 


exploring. You might call it “electronic shorthand.” 


Actually, it’s a method by which samples are snipped 
off a speech sound—just enough to identify it—and sent 
by telephone to a receiver that rebuilds the original 
sound. 


The two charts on the right show how this can be 


done even with a short sound like “or.” 


Our scientists are putting further research into this 
idea, which could mean not only improved service but a 
more economical use of lines as well. Voices could be 
sent by fewer electrical signals. And more voices could 


be sent over each wire. 


It’s exploring and developing like this that make 
telephone service the bargain it is. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


YOUR EAR IS OUR CUSTOMER. Bell Laboratories scientist 
Homer W. Dudley, who originated the “electronic short- 
hand” method of sending speech, studies wave patterns 
made by sounds as you would ordinarily hear them over 
the telephone. To get these sounds from mouth to ear by 
telephone as quickly and efficiently as possible is our 
fundamental job. 


THIS IS THE SOUND “OR.” Chart shows how the oscillo- 
scope records vibrations of the sound “or.” Vibrations 
originate in puffs of air from the larynx when a word is 
spoken. Electronic machines don’t really need all these 


vibrations to recognize the particular sound. 


THIS IS ELECTRONIC SHORTHAND OF THE SOUND “OR.” 
One “pitch period” in three (as against all nine shown 
in upper ¢ hart) has been selected for transmission. With 
this system, three times as many voices could theoreti 
cally travel over the same pair of wires and be rebuilt 
into the total original sounds. 





PS DERUSIING METHODS 


= SBOR a wouthy of your confidence 


BEFORE 
BRUSHING 


AFTER 
BRUSHING 


How 
trouble-free transmissions 


get that way... . with OssorN 
POWER BRUSHING 


HEN even the smallest chips 
or burrs get into an automatic 
transmission—there’s trouble. 


That's why leading automotive 
producers depend on Osborn Power 
Brushing to finish gears and other 
transmission parts. 

At the same time, sharp corners and 
surface junctures are blended to re- 
duce stress concentrations . . . the 
cause of many gear failures. Osborn 
Power Brushing does the job fast... 
efficiently at mass production rates. 

This is the kind of job Osborn 
Power Brushing can do for you—no 
matter what you manufacture. An 
Osborn Brushing Analysis, made in 
your plant at no obligation, will 
show you how. Write us. The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-104, 


Cleveland 14, Otte. FAST, EFFICIENT REMOVAL OF BURRS 


and blending of surface junctures on 
gears and hundreds of other metal 
parts is handled automatically on 
Osborn’s Brushamatic® machines. 


Write for your copy 
of the new 100-page 
Osborn Catalog 210-C 
and the 20-page Brushamatic» hud 
booklet. 


BRUSHING METHODS + POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES + FOUNDRY PRODUCTION MACHINERY 








greater. Suc tuation would be 
far more preferable than the post- 
war annual “rat race” of price and 
wage increases with its constant 
attrition of the value of all forms 
of savings. ... 

M. A. REAGAN 
TORONTO, ONT., 
CANADA 


British Made 


Dear Sir: 

I have noticed a paragraph [BW 
—Jul.13°57.p67| concerning the 
purchase by the British General 
Post Office of a large electronic 
data-processing computer for cal- 
culating its payroll. 

A statement in this paragraph 
that the Post Office is to buy U. S. 
machines is incorrect. The Na- 
tional-Elliott .405 Digital Data- 
Processing Computer, which will 
form the basis of the sysiem, was 
designed and is made entirely at 
the Borehamwood, Hertfordshire 
establishment of my company, and 
has been sold to the Post Office 
through the British National Cash 
Register Co., Ltd., an affiliate of 
the American National Cash Regis- 
COT. 2 2 © 

B. M. ADKINS 
ELLIOTT BROS. (LONDON) LTD. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


* British National Cash Register, 
however, is an affiliate of a U.S. 
firm. 


Provocative Idea 


Dear Sir: 

In your recent issue [BW—Jun. 
8°57,p73| you summarized a pam- 
phlet by Dr. Mund which advocated 
a right by potential buyers (pre- 
sumably usually little) to buy from 
an unwilling seller if he meets the 
seller’s terms. 

This is a thought-provoking idea, 
and perhaps the thought it pro- 
voked in me outran the ideas Dr. 
Mund had. Wasn't it your recent 
article on the Edsel that ascribed 
Kaiser-Frazer’s fold-up to inability 
to build a strong dealer organiza- 
tion? And you have made repeated 
references to the fight for display 
space in supermarkets. 

Having covered the situation of 
the willing buyer and the unwilling 
seller, perhaps Dr. Mund (or some 
one else) might take up the situation 
of the willing seller (usually small) 
and the unwilling buyer (usually 
big, and usually not the ultimate 
consumer). 

R. G. CORTELYOU 
MULTOCATOR CORP. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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Homemakers buy colorful Prettyware items in turquoise, blue, green, pink, red, yellow, black, and white. 
Volume producer Pretty Products Inc., of Coshocton, Ohio, helps assure continued utility by using Calcene 


as a reinforcing pigment in these items .. . 


The explosions of color you see in 
stores everywhere make one of the 
decade’s most significant merchandis- 
ing stories. And these rainbow hues. . . 
brights and shadings and placid pastels 
market an unending variety of 
rubber goods to color-craving shoppers. 
Colored rubber first seemed a con- 
tradiction in terms. Rubber stocks, both 
natural and synthetic, require the addi- 
tion of “reinforcing’’ compounds for 
strength, durability, resistance to abra- 
sion and scuffing, ability to withstand 
tearing under heat, and other specific 
properties. Reinforcing agents previ- 
ously used for ordinary black rubber 


and in their auto accessory floor mats and bathing caps, too. 


to sell more rubber goods 


proved unsuited to the new, light 
stocks. White reinforcers were needed. 
Columbia-Southern developed and 
produced them. 

Hil-Sil,® Calcene,® and Silene® now 


permit economical production of 


colored, white, and transparent rubber 
products with splendid physical prop- 
erties. These pigments’ extremely fine 
particle size makes them valuable in 
other uses, too: paints, varnish, textiles, 
plastics, paper, ink, insecticides, 
various anti-caking and viscosity 
control applications. 

Rubber pigments are among the in- 
teresting group of specialty products 


made by Columbia-Southern, also one 
of the leading producers of basic ‘“work- 
horse’’ chemicals like chlorine, caustic 
soda, soda ash, calcium chloride and 
other alkalies and solvents. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


OWE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22+ PENNSYLVANIA 


Chlorine, Alkalies 
and Related Chemicals 
Offices in Principal Cities 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical 
Limited and its Commercial 
Chemicals Division 














This 60-inch coarse crusher at a huge taconite mine in Minnesota is the world’s largest. Weighing 114 
million lbs., it is set 167 feet deep into solid rock, will crush 3,500 long tons of taconite rock per hour. 








and investing to meet rising demands 


When you think of new markets or new sales 
goals, think of mining. All types of mining are 
booming because, with only 7% of the world’s 
population, the U. S. consumes about 40% of 
the world’s major minerals. That’s one reason 
for figures like these: 

1. One new market for aluminum is today’s 
automobile, averaging about 40 lbs. per car 
exclusive of power steering and brakes—a 
250% increase in the last 3 years. 


, & Boron products have more than doubled 
their usage in a decade . . . with research into 
boron as a gasoline additive, in jet and missile 
fuels, new plastic compounds and other areas, 
they should continue to mushroom. 


3. To meet growing demands, coal mining 
plans capital expenditures of $300 million 
yearly until at least 1960. 

4. Taconite mining requires 10 times the in- 
vestment of ordinary iron ore mining . . . will 
ante up $500 million more by 1960 to meet 
iron ore needs. 


5. Twelve uranium mills now operating in 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


Serving the Mining Industries 


the U.S. cost over $58 million. Eleven more 
being built are estimated at $66 million... 
a total cost of $124 million for processing 
plants only. 


It all adds up to an opportunity you can’t 
afford to miss . . . for established products or 
new equipment developments, mining is a big 
market. If what you make handles or moves 
ores, coal or other minerals above or below 
ground; cleans, concentrates, processes, smelts 
or refines; automates, controls or saves labor 
on handling or processing—mining is the big 
market to investigate now. For fuller infor- 
mation on ways your company can meet this 
challenge, write to: 
Director of Market Research 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

on company letterhead, requesting booklets 
of data on mining or coal mining, or, ask for 
a representative to call with this informative 
material. 


COAL AGE 


1 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36. N. ¥Y. 





Flame cutting operation at Tractor Works of International Harvester, Chicago. The cutting torches are guided 
by an electronic eye to cut vorious shope piece parts from steel plotes. NOTE SAFETY GLASSES. 
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50,000 Workers Wear Eye Protection Equipment 
at INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER... 
SAVING ABOUT 20 EYES AND *116,000' ANNUALLY! 


Mr. J. W. Young, 
Consultant, Indus- 
trial Safety, Inter- 
national Harvester 
Company, states: 
“For the past 10 
years we have re- 
1990 inci- 
dents where there would have been 
injury had employees not 
wearing the eye protection 
afforded them while performing 


their work.” 


corded 


ome eye 


peen 


Always insist on the 
& Trademark on 
lenses and frames. 


“‘We estimate that at least 10 per 
cent of the accidents would have re- 
sulted in total eye-lost cases — or an 
average of about 20 eyes a year. Op- 
erations involved were iron pouring, 
punch press, drop forging, all kinds 
of machine tool work, grinding, chip- 
ping, welding, assembly work, car- 
pentry, shipping, warehousing and 
others. The wearing of eye protection 
prevents injury to our employees, 
suffering, loss of time from work, and 
possible blinaness. We are proud of 


American \®) Optical 


COMPANY 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


our eye protection program.’ 

Even a minor eye accident costs far 
more than the protection that pre- 
vents it. *Lost eyes in Illinois average 
$4,760 $6,000 each in compen- 
sation, with medical costs averaging 
$800. Thus, International Harvester 
saves about $116,000 annually. 

Results such as these are obtain- 
able only with quality eye protection 
equipment such as offered by 
American Optical Company. May 
we help you? 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Business activity should pretty much take care of itself for the rest of 

this year—maybe not so well as you'd like, but well enough 

AUG. 31, 1957 . , . 
The cloud—-larger than a man’s hand, too—hangs over next spring. 
You glimpse this in Washington’s current thinking (page 41). And 

you’ve seen it clearly for some weeks in Wall Street’s performance. 






Apprehensions have been growing over a situation Business Week out- 
lined to you (BW—Aug.17’'57,p27): Defense spending is being cut and manu- 
facturers have made unsatisfactory looking headway in reducing inventories 
(page 34). 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Neither factor, by itself, would necessarily arouse much concern. 


SERVICE Even the two in combination might sometimes be disregarded 


But they catch us with businessmen already a little worried—about 
prices, about consumer intentions, about overcapacity. 






“Business on a high plateau” had a fine sound when the phrase was 
originally coined. But, after eight months of it, a lot of people are finding 
it isn’t so comfortable as it sounded 


Standing still is never enough for the American businessman. It is par- 
ticularly inadequate when he is still expanding plant capacity 








A gap begins yawning between present demand and potential supply. 





















Actually, business comes up to Labor Day with output higher than it 
has ever been before at this time of year. And developments from here on 
could easily lift some of the gloom that has been gathering 

Larger auto buying of steel will, by itself, help quite a bit 


These steel orders are in the cards, of course. Impatience because they 
haven't begun flowing is characteristic of today’s edgy situation 


Business sentiment would be helped, too, by any sustained show of 
strength in the stock market. 

The rally that got under way this week, however, wasn’t everything 
the doctor ordered: It drew its first impetus from Russia’s missile announce- 
ment, and it fed on the disarmament impasse (page 111) 

Those news developments could reverse the direction of military spend- 
ing, of course. That, in its turn, could prolong inflation. 


Such things would mar long-run business prospects, however much 
good they might do the stock market over the short haul. 


Evidences that a “rolling readjustment” is by no means a uniformly 
pleasant experience are easy enough to come by these days 






The situation in nonferrous metals generally and copper in particular 
certainly provides an example. Another cut in the price of the red metal 
brought the custom smelter quotation down to 27¢ a lb. on Wednesday 










A little over a year ago, copper was bringing 46¢ a lb. officially—and a 
good many users were glad to get it even at prices above 50¢ 






Reduced demand for the nonferrous metals and the protracted decline in 
PAGE 19 their prices are beginning to make themselves felt in dividends: Consolidated 
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Coppermines is reducing its quarterly payment to stockholders and Howe 
Sound omitted the dividend due at this time. 


Unfavorable dividend news is not confined to the nonferrous field, of 
course, but is 2s widespread as the spottiness in business itself. Here are a 
few examples gleaned in the last few days: 


¢ A major builder of machine tools took no action on the current pay- 
ment, blaming the decline in incoming business 


¢ A leading maker of smooth-surface floor coverings took no action. 


¢ A big integrated textile company reduced its rate while one of the 
large rayon producers cut its dividend for the second time in recent months 


Steel producers continue to talk rather grimly of “possible shortages” 
in sheet by late October “if everybody tries to order at once.” 

But, so far, not everybody is trying to buy at once. In fact, the new 
orders are coming in at a very deliberate rate and the pressures on the 
mills to step up output are rather mild. August production apparently 
was just short of 9-million tons, about 100,000 ahead of July 

The industry closed August only a little above 82% of capacity, but 
this is at least an improvement over late July’s 792% 

Prices of steel-making scrap give no more indication of a nearby boom 
than does the industry’s operating rate 

A representative scrap quotation, which went up from $39 a ton in 
April to $55 the middle of July, now has flopped back about $5 a ton 


Activity of domestic aluminum producers hasn’t declined so much as 
you might imagine from! all the talk of reduced demand. July output was 
only about 6% off from a year ago, and July last year was the record month 

One explanation, of course, is that production in excess of present 
needs goes at least in part to Uncle Sam’s stockpilers 

Coincidentally, a strike is tying up much of Canada’s output 

e 


Consumption of new rubber in this country is running comfortably 
ahead of last year and not too far behind record 1955 

There are three main reasons: (1) Original equipment needs for auto 
tires are a bit larger than last year; (2) replacement tire demand is at a 
record, surpassing even war-starved 1946; and (3) industrial and miscellan- 
eous uses—all the way from belting to shoe soles—continue to grow 

Synthetic rubber, incidentally, continues to monopolize the plus signs; 
the man-made product has been ahead of 1956 each month while natural 
has just as consistently run behind 


Penny pinching on defense contracts is having diverse effects, none of 
them comfortable, particularly in the field of aircraft. 


Reductions in progress payments is at least partly responsible for 
Boeing being obliged to increase its line of bank credit to $100-million from 
$75-million. And Pacific Airmotive is laying off about 250 workers (25 
of its force) due to cuts in plane modification funds. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 31, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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CREATIVE TALENT... 


Automated engineering is freeing engineers by the score from‘ 


routine design calculations. 


This Westinghouse investment in electronic computers produces designs for 
manufacturing power transformers at the rate of one every four minutes 


designs that are superior to those achieved by human engineering. 


Westinghouse pioneering of automatic engineering slashes design time 99° 
... literally. It unleashes, in effect, a new creative engineering force 


It multiplies Westinghouse creative design capability. It eliminates human 


error. It accelerates long-range product development programs 


Here is one more technique bringing newer, better products to market sooner. 
Another Westinghouse contribution to enhance the creative productivity 


of American engineers. 


New ideas are on the march at Westinghouse . . . increasing our capacity to 


make your investment in Westinghouse transformers more profitable 


oi, 
7. 


YOU CAN BE SURE...iF ITS Westinghouse WS 


POWER TRANSFORMER DEPARTMENT, SHARON, PA 





giant airborne radomes comes a 


new, steel-strong material for industry 


structural 
World War 
the thin shells that hous« 


rad ir equipment, 


\ radon 


\ revolutionary 
eloped dur 


radomes 


lishtweight 
withstand hurricane 
formed to 
out interior bracing members, fi 
is needed by the radar. and its 


serve as precision ¢ lectronic le nses, 


ontours with- 
r the space 


intricate ¢ 


walis must 


This new structural plastic —resin-bonded 
elass fiber—helped Zenith solve the radome 
proble m. Zenith plonec red the deve lop nent 


of this versatile material. and per fected many 


of the industry’s standard tech: iques for the 
tooling and fabrication of reinforced pl istics. 


Now Zenith has a whole 


new structural plastics. They are ideal for a 


wide variety of consumer and industrial 
products. They add quality and sales appeal, 


often with a reduction in unit cost. 


Bring vour 
es 
tough ones 


family of these 


Zenith 


500 West 


The contour-mok | or porary chair 


on the opposite iple...a 
forerunner of other clean-lined. high-styled 
lass fiber products that will soon appear. It 
ts to open, 
because seat and back are on thin sheil. 
lhough it wei : 
stronger than a massive oak air. Its re- 
markably comfortable, too. becauss 
to fit the sitter. Its smooth 
is dent- and scufl-proof. Gre oil, 
wipe off clean. [tis not affected by humidity 


or drvness. cold or heat. sur And it's 


pra l 1 ‘ a i 


has no seams to split. no jou 
ohs only el it out Is its 


it flexes 
ous surtace 


and ink 


or rat 
made in modern decorator colors 
nently fused into the glass-a 

Zenith has the most experien 
ing staff and the most complete production 
facilities in reinforced p s in the United 
States. Zenith’s designers and engineers are 


ready to work with vour own pe ople to adapt 


l« perma- 
nd-re sin she Il. 


ed engineer- 


your product to reinforced-plastics manu- 
facture where applicable. Or they ll design 
a new product to meet your specifications. 


Plastics Company 


135th Street, Gardena, California 


4 . yr ; ; ; 
to Zenith! = <a bhi odi ill « P , oe 
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A subsidiary of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 




















tomorrow's products today...through ENJAY PETROCHEMICALS 


The clean new world of detergents 


§ and tHasswe re take ondneu spe rkhe p habli fabric § come clean 
colors stay bright without scrubbing . . . thanks to miracle detergents 
r ade from basic raw materi ls supplied by thr Eniay ( ompany In de ler- 


rents. as in other fields. Eniay petro hemicals he Ip makes possible tomorrow s 


products ... today! tht conveniently located offices stand ready to help you. 


i 
Ensar) ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west 51 
Of Tice Akr * 6 ton + Cr 120 + Detroit 
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What the Budget Cuts Mean 


@ Not a great deal in themselves, Washington 


observers say, now thet you can add them up. Watch next 


winter’s supplemental bills, they advise. 


@ Moreover, there can hardly be an immediate 


impact on spending. Much of the appropriating is for items 


that have a long lead-time. 


@ But there’s no mistaking the economy mood of Con- 


gress, and some of the cutbacks will stick. 


The long battle over the federal 
budget is finished. As the dust settles, 
looks as if Congress made a good 
trimming almost $5-billion 
rom the President’s budget 
or appropriations (table, 
of these cuts are 
ence in program 
will cost. And wherever Congress makes 
estimates that prove low, it will have to 
make up the difference later 
¢ Now the Supplements—Thus, it may 
turn out that a fair portion of the $4.8- 
billion 
orate as 
mental 
estimates of 
Congress “supplemental” 
priations, will be the 
accurate measure of 1958 appropniations 
ind the success of the economy drive 
This is usually the case. During carh 
1957, for instance, C 
three supplemental bills 
$450-million. These bills aren’t watched 
is the regular monev bills, so 
a congressman can his cconomy 
voting against regular bills, 
then voting for supplementals 
¢ Tomorrow’s Effect—l’or businessmen, 


ecord in 
requests 
26 Yet 


merely a differ 


pag 
man 


estimates on what a 


reduction in 
Congress has to vote supple- 
bills to make up for its low 
cost. Early 


requests will evap- 


next vear, as 
appro- 
time to get an 


votes 


gress passed 


mounting to 


as ¢€ I sely 
m ike 


I cord by 


the big question is what impact these 
actions on appropriations will have on 
federal spending. Of the $4.8-billion in 
appropriations that Congress wound up 
trimming from the budget, how much 
will be reflected in reduced spending? 

Right now, it looks as if the impact 
will be almost nil so far as the 1957-58 
fiscal concerned. So much of 
the cut is in long-lead-time items for 
lefense and foreign aid the effect won't 
begin to show up for one to three vears 

The big chunk of appropriations is 
ilwavs in procurement ind construction 


year 1S 


little 
vear thev are voted Che 
of the budget that goes for 

ilaries, paper clips, and operating ex 
nses is so small that onlv a tremen 
cut would have any 


In Januarv, — the 


items that call for 
wav in the 


proportion 
I 


spending in| 


impact 
Administration 
it would spend $71.8-billion 
fiscal 1958. Last spring, the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue pre 
dicted that the government would not 


estimated 


~ 


be able to keep its spending below $72 
Within a few weeks, the Bu 
reau of the Budget will 
mnual budget review, in which it will 
its January estimate in light of 
Congressional action. You couldn't find 
nvone in Washington this week who 
would venture that 
the original estimate 
Whatever net reduction comes out of 
this “economy session” of Congress can 
be attributed partly to the way the 
White House handled the budget. The 
failure of the Administration family to 
give team support to it, plus the Presi 
dent’s unwillingness to crack the whip, 
drove many potential supp 
budget into the fold of the 
economizcrs in Congress 
¢ Economy Campaign—Last 
Pres. Eisenhower asked originally for 
$73.3-billion—the largest —_ peacetime 
budget in This budget hac 
barely been made public before there 
were howls of protest, echoed even in 
the Cabinet by Treasury Secv. George 
Humphrey’s comment that spending 
could and should be cut 
groundswell of reaction from 
ill parts of the country. Democrats who 
had been for spending in the past soon 
saw good politics m attacking the 
Republican Administration 


bill 
OUNON 
publish its 


TCV ISC 


it would be b low 


Ss or the 
traditional 


January, 


history 


Then came 
idve TSc 


prog! im 


ind high prices and high taxes con 
tributed to the complaints 

Congress read its mail from 
ind quickly took a strong position for 
CCOnOTHSN An 
formed in the House, cormposed of con 
ervative Democrats led bv Rep 
Howard Smith of Virginia, chairman of 
the Rules Committec Republican 
entatives Les Arends of I[llinoi 
Halleck of Indiana: and 
House Appropriation 
This coalition set out to 
programs offered 
either by members of Congress or by 
the Administration, and to hold the 
line on existing programs 
¢ White House Stand—l'rom the start, 
Eisenhower was in trouble on_ his 
budget Rep. Clarence Cannon, 
rusty chairman of the Appropriation 
Normally an Admunistra 
defends its budget to the last 
penny. But after Secy. Humphrey's 
ttack on spending, Eisenhower backed 
ind filled, finally suggesting that Con 
might find places 
budget could be cut 

This didn’t sit well with Cannon 
He fired off a letter to the President 
saving that if the budget could be cut, 
it was up to the Administration to do it 
[he Administration had had eight 
months to eliminate the unessentials, he 
said, and shouldn’t be ex 
pected to do in three months what he 
had been unable to do in eight. 

The President didn't make an official 
reply, but he did call in Budget Direc 
tor Percival Brundage for a 
f the budget to see what 
be pared down 


¢ The’ Real 


} 
home 


“economy” coalition wa 


1¢ pre 


ind Charles 
ke 
. 4 
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vy men in the 
mnmittec 


vead «6ooff anv new 


with 


Committe 
tion 


PTESS where the 


1) 
ii 


Congress 


TCASSCSS 
ment could 
Figures—Actually, — the 
President had asked for only $64.7 
billion in his January with 
some $8.6-billion to be requested later 
school construc 
itomu 


message, 
In separate messages 


tion aid, militarv construction 
energ\ 
He now dec 
to cut 
iwriculture, 
works. ind ct 


fused to approve his programs for school 


program, et 

ided that these were the 
He trimmed requests for 
veterans, military public 


places 


mtingencies, Congress r 
construction and aid to depressed areas, 

he scratched requests for 
these items. As a result, he wound up 
isking Congress for $69.5-billion in 
stead of $73.3-billion 


¢ The Pruning Knife—In 'ebruary and 


money 
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The Battle Over Appropriations 


Budget Item What Administration 


Asked 


713,831,000 .... $ 

651,000,000 .... 
3,965,000 .... 

515,189,700 .... 


yk ae 4: 


5,923,195,000 .... 
398,907,400 .... 
2,582,114,581 


25,504,450 .... 
871,513,000 .... 
240,134,352 .... 
144,000,000 .... 


234,655,000 .... 

40,780,250 .... 

3,965,446,617 .... 
36,128,000,000 


108,271,443 .... 
876,453,000 .... 
1,860,748,967 .... 
149,500,000 .... 


2,491,625,000 .... 
3,386,680,000 


$69.5-billion 


What Congress 
Voted 


691,467,000 . 

593,000,000 . 
1,460,000 .... 

456,189,600 ... 


16,010,370 


5,373,877,800 .... 
368,047,000 .... 
2,503,130,381 


22,504,450 ..., 
597,790,225 ... 
201,424,243 ... 

96,200,000 ... 


226,705,000 .... 
38,562,050 ... 
3,666,543,757 ... 
33,759,850,000 ... 


104,844,660 ... 
858,094,323 ... 
1,734,011,947 ... 
133,000,000 ... 


2,323,632,500 ... 
2.8-billion 


$64.7-billion ....- 





Treasury * " {000 
Post Office zeae 0 

"aes 000 

59,000,100 


4,911,500 


549,317,200 
30,860,400 
78,984,200 


3,900,000 
273,722,775 
38,690,309 
47,800,000 


7,950,000 
2,218,200 
298,902,860 
2,368,150,000 


General Gov't. Matters 
(Office of the President) 
Independent Offices 


Health, Education, Welfare .. . 


District of Columbia 
Commerce 

State 

U. S. Informatior, Agency .... 


Justice 
Judiciary 
Agriculture 
Defense 


Legislative 

Public Works 

1958 Supplemental 

Post Office Supplemental ... . 


3,426,783 
18,358,677 
126,737,020 
16,500,000 


161,992,500 


Atomic Energy Projects 
Mutual Security 


z $5-billion 


* Does not include permanent and indefinite appropriations of $8-billion (1958 estimate) to pay interest on public debt, 
tox refunds, or $10.2-billion (1958 estimate) payments to old-age, unemployment insurance and other trust funds. 


March, departmental and agency ofh 
ils went before the Appropnations 
Committee to plead for their budgets 

Is this the lowest 
live with? 
of witnesses 


down to $3.8-billion when the Pr 
found he have a $600-mi illion 
carryover of unspent funds. Cong 

actually authorized the spending of $3.3 
billion, ume the Admunistra- 


ounterpart, Rep. John Taber of New 
York, has been voting against federal 
spending for years. But Cannon pushed 
through cuts so deep that even John 


l'aber had to plead with the House to 


1cnt 


would 


imount vou can 
" Cannon demanded of the 


Each affirmed that 


and this be 


pal ice 


his agency 


would suffer if one penny 
were cut 

Nonetheless, in April, Budget 
tor Brundage letter to 
budget isking them to tnm 
their budgets still further Cannon 
got his hands on a copy of the letter 
ind immediately summoned Brundage 
to the Hill to berate him for defending 
his budget to Congress and then asking 
iwencv heads to make further cuts. 
e The Meat Ax—By this time, free 
pending Clarence Cannon—who, as 
Appropriations chairman through two 
wars, had approved more federal spend 
ing than all other \ppropria 
tions chairmen in Congressional history 
in economizer. And h 
convinced his fellow Democrats on the 
committee that it was their duty to cut 
this “inflationary” budget. 

He didn’t have much trouble with 
Republican members. His Republican 


Dire¢ 


sent a igency 


ofhicers 


House 


had become 


26 


restore part of the deleted funds 

Che Appropriations Committee, 
flailed by Cannon’s new-found cconomy 
hatchet. cut down everv money 
to come before it 
money for 


request 
It not only denied 
new programs but also 
trimmed existing codes 

Some projects already under con 
struction, like the $225-million Trinity 
River Dam in Northern California, got 
so little money that there is a question 
if anv work can be done on them this 
vear. Almost $600-million was lopped 
off the bill to run the independent of 
fices of the government—agencies out 
side the regular departments. The de 
fense bill took a $2.6-billion cut, and not 
even the sacrosanct “pork barrel’’ bill 
for public works escaped 
¢ Foreign Aid—But the biggest propor 
tionate cut was saved for the Mutual 
Security Administration. The President 
had originally asked $4.4-billion in new 
funds for foreign aid. This was scaled 


tion’s official request for new money 

However, when it came to appropm- 
ting the . the House Democrats, 
who normally support foreign aid, 
idded_ their those of Mid 
western Republicans. In a growing roat 
of nationalism, the House voted only 
2.5-billion. After the House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, a strong sup 
porter of foreign aid, observed blandly 
that foreign aid “‘used to be a very pop 
ular program” but “they 
didn’t do a verv good job of selling it.” 
e Last Ditch—The Senate, which has a 
reputation for restoring House cuts, 
proved to be ‘just as economy-minded 
on regular appropriation bills. It cut the 
funds for independent offices, Com- 
merce, and A even below 
House figures. By the time the defense 
and foreign aid requests reached the 
Senate, the Administration was 
ried enough to call on Senate 
to rescue the programs. 


mone 


voices to 


vote, 


nowadavs 


ericulture 


wor 
leaders 
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This week, Senate Majority Leader 


lyadon Johison vio ins xen” Pragparing for the Asian Flu 


creasingly critical of the Administration 
this session, closed ranks with the Ad . . . : 

ministration and got the Senate to Some companies, particulorly mn East, plan aS MOCU= 
store almost a billion to the defense ap lation of their employees. But many have not moved to set up 


ind half a billion to foreign , ° 
preventive programs, will enter danger period unprotected. 


‘ 


repe it 
Ith S 


i 
rt | 
iled 


ted warnings fro ( ersonnel. It hand 
ervice that Asia ul npen ) nad seems 
employe 


lation 


i t ¢ CK cTO the n 
e Varving Attitudes—In 


t} 
Hat 


I 


¢ Supply Situation—| 


! i¢ irii\ Micall l 
f the Asian flu hit epideml 
1 | out indust 
ip 
n the game t 


voluntary flu 


( graph 
ihfornia, Oregon 
Ta) 10 gel Ig daho ind Ney ida 
tiol Jutlook—In the past fi 


¢ Cost Factors—Th« mass i ec has been no visible chang« 
oculations is behind the han olhicy | of Asian flu throug 
f man f the untry 


A Milw ukee 


Publ 
iuthoritic how 
early to tell what may 
] 


] 


the hi é hap ct 


suit designed jointh 
raft companies for iS] mav ari er wl ( fHu—along with respiratory ailmet 
lots combines the five lovec hould be paid for - general—tend 
7 
) now worn for waterproofing pent in g r their sho veath« hange 
warmth, cooling (it is ventilated), pres The vaccine itself \ whe nce it takes 10 to 14 da 
ire, and underwear The three-piec bought in quantity, c immunized against Asian flu 
re Boston inst e compa receiving a shot—a good porti 
1 al will thus head into tl 


od unprote 


costume will also float the pilot face 


uncon 
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‘ nant 
ees: “he y 
Re ot a ee x 
As West Germany nears elec- 
tions, posters sprout (above), 


Adenauer draws admirers (right). 


Candidate Adenauer 


Turns on Charm 


.- 2 
nent which 


iMpaign 
1952 U.S 
Ils hi 
ven them m 
nore homes 
nat tu ing < nari ping inticipated 
gain a majority of votes | ill pre became W<« 
: Ca 
CDI from losing ) coalition In standar 
of opposition parties 1 ed around the invites local 
Socialists (SDI or speaks 
West Germany election is of inte Foreign Maunister 
national importance. West German tano, likeliest 
Socialist violently anti-Communist mantle when he | it, sometim« 


iil 


= au ae ¢ $ are 
a ee a. and probal ly wouldn't radically alter wccompanies him id alth ugh bab 
— —- Bonn’s basic alignment with the West _ kissing is frowned on in West German 
MOTORCADE pulls up before Germany’s’ if they came to power. But an SDI politics, there’s no ol tion to tossing 
oldest city hall in Hesse. victory under Erich Ollenhauer might candy bars to the kid 


at 
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CHOCOLATES for children are a novel 


campaign gimmick for Adenauer, whose 


mien is usually formal and aloof. 





TOUR takes Adenauer and Von Brentano to TRAIN WINDOW substitutes for rear platform on Adenauer’s whistle-stop train. 


hall built by Charlemagne He continues government duties aboard with help of visiting Cabinet member 
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QUO aircraft indu 


Red Missile Shakes Pentagon 


@ Russia’s announcement of its intercontinental bal- 


listic missile casts doubts on wisdom of defense cutbacks. 


@ The Pentagon insists that the Russians’ success 


doesn’t change the relative military power of the two countries. 


@ Critics, however, say that even the ballistic missile 


projects have been slowed down by budget cuts. 


! the yuthert 
ial W ish ne 
week by Dulles 

Quarles—is 

ICBM 

relative mili 

f the [ ind the S ict 

still no telling how far 
from volume produc 
rational i¢ BM TI 


st hrings 


ge Defense 
Russians’ s ( in 
not change the 


| he re 


how 
have been 
means that no stepup in the 
‘ram to develop an ICBM 
Indeed, an authoritative Pen- 
irce hints « in upcoming 
in the program,  savs 
spending money like water o1 
ind are pushing beyond what is prac 
thinking is 
short] 


competing 


reflected in a 
be made to drop one 
intermediate 
istic missile projects—the Ait 
Vhor or the Army’s Jupiter 
Prioritv—The Defense De pt 
that strategic ballistic missile 
ts have not touched so far 
round of defense cut 
nd are running on a top-priority 
ceiling on fund l 


° lop 
maimtains 
Oye been 


mn the 


i 
urrent 


basis with no 


tan contractors on the projects 


Alarm—Crit 
ICBM 


ICBM in Oct 
] ching iff 
gine failed ind the \tla 
vpt had to be destrovec 
ontrol after the mi 
5,000 ft. from the 


mpt 


the intermediate range, a 
test vehicle for its Jupiter IRBM has 
reportedly flown about 3,000 miles 
¢ $1-Billion Year—This vear’ 
tures on long-range ballistic missiles will 
probably hit at least $1-billion. ‘That’ 
$250-million over last vear’s su Both 
initial 0 esfi 
mates made for the program. Ballistic 
missiles have been a big factor in the 
Pentagon's underestimate of over $ 
billion in total militar 
fiscal 1957 and 1958, 
sparked the cutbacks 

tense program 
e Latest Cuts—Even with the Soviet 
innouncement, cutback announcements 
continued to flow from the Pentagon 
Administration’s driv to 
fiscal 1958 Defense Dept. ex 
down to the $38-billion sum 

initial military budget 
Force estimated that 100, 


figures are far bevond 


spending 
which in turn 


in the over-all 


under the 
bring 
penditure 
et in the 
The Air 


§ expendi- 


laid off this year 
in militar 


ilre id\ 


lving 


The Army 


Ma 
ntract to pro- 

auce 

In l ( I 
ments, word leaked ot An 
lor has dropped it itt with 
United Aircraft Corp.’s Pratt & Ww hit- 
nev Div. to bul t tor 
i nuclear 
plans te owe 
Lockheed Air 
ment of the airft 
Genet 
Oona nu ke ir all 
¢ Last Round of ‘Cuts— The new an- 
nouncements are | ibly the last of 
in the current 

und of defen ut Defense Secy 
Charles FE. Wil two weeks ago 
that the squeeze on fiscal 1958 military 
well mapped 


still has working 


the major decisions 
’ 


spending has beer 
ut now.’ 

such 
procurement 


The mood at tl entagon is 
that the outlook for future 

f many new iter to be covered in 
the fiscal 1959 budget now being 
readied—is very uncertain 


For instance, Navi 


xcited over 1 new 


ficials are very 
aircraft 
irrier landing svstem develo by 
Bell Aircraft ¢ 


1 combination of shipboard 


1utomatic 


system, 
radat ind 
computers working through 
make the pilot 
enger during the landing 


clectroni 
the planc iutopil 
virtually a pass 
But the system will 
1 unit, and the Na 
how much if am 


aya 
00 OOO 


for procurement 
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PAUSI 


in McClellan committee hearings on labor racketeering may make possible 


A Shoo-In for Hoffa 


As Teamsters Boss 


Senate investigators’ new time- 
table gives Hoffa, its current 
target, a chance to walk off 
with its union’s presidency. 


After a vear of probing the seamier 
sides of the nation’s biggest labor union, 

t Senate committee came this 
fateful pause 


While the 


new evidence dur 


d sele 
eck upon 
committee hunts for 
ing the pause its current target—Jame 
R. (Jimmy) Hoffta—is almost a cinch to 
as president of the 
Brotherhood of 


inherit new 
gigantic International 
page 106 

The comn 
helped topple Dave Beck 


Pp wel 


l‘eamsters 
which has already 
from presi 
1.5-million member Team 
sters union, apparently gave up on 
blocking Hoffa’s ascent to Beck’s job. 
Chmn. John L. McClellan announced 
that his cight-man com- 
would not hold its next major 
public hearings before Oct MeClel 
lan would not sav what the subject 
would be then, but the committec 
not through with its inquiry into con 
ict of Teamsters affairs—and, 
specifically, it is far from finished 
Hoffa, the 


ittec, 


dency of the 


on Tuesday 


muttec 


more 
with 
most 


+ 


its investigation of 
powerful Teamster 

But the committee timetable 
Hoffa looking even more like 
for election to the Teamsters presidency 
at the union’s annual convention in 


leave S 
a shoo-in 
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Miami Beach it Cl 
bad A Recess—| s VC 
zroup 


C Met lell 
had Hoffa in the witnes 

for four davs. Then it illed reces 
to allow its 


investigators time to work 
up new evidence Ihe ommittce had 
h ypes that Hoffa could be called bach 
in advance of the Teamsters conven 
tion, but 


veck 


rt 


hopes were dissipated thi 
One source sa‘ If our investi 
ome up dynamite, 
him. But it takes too much tim 
to build up this kind of cas« 
Committee members cut 
uit a big piece of work. The 
¢ Examining the voluminou 
cial and other leamste 
Local 299 (current net worth: $1.6-mil 
lion), Hoffa's 
local in Detroit 
e Interviewing 
his wide variety of outside busin 
terprises Chmn. McClellan 
it is mere coincidence that Hoffa 
invariably 


thems¢ 
were 

Ss finan 

records f 


14+.000-membet home 


Hoffa's associates in 
ss en 
doubt 
busi 
ness connections 
with 
other 


were 
persons who had 
dealings with the 
e Looking behind 
recitation of his 
financial record 
interest-free, mostly in cash, from union 
subordinates or businessmen had 
l'eamster negotiations; repayment f 
$70,000, entirely in cash 

e Trying to offset Hoffa 
failure by digging for 
would force him either 


madc 
mtractual or 
lcamster 

Hoffa’ wn 
remarkable 1952-56 
borrowings of $120,000 


who 
Memo! 


evidence that 
idmit inti 


mate support of New York labor racke 
teers or invoke the Fifth Amendment 
¢ Creeping Amnesia—As a witness four 
davs last week, before McClellan called 
the recess and put Hoffa under sub 
poena for return at any time, the tough 
little Teamsters leader refused to mak« 
use of the Fifth Amendment. But his 
failed persistently on kev ques 
links with the 


Mmcmory 


tions about his under 
world 

Scarcely 24 
Hofta 


wielding his power 


hours after the hearings 
was back home in De- 
troit. again. He engi 
neered settlement of a newspaper strik« 
that had shut down all three Detroit 
dailies—and, bv coincidence had 
kept his hometown readers from having 
extensive printed coverage ot 
his testimony 

Teamsters were 
in the strike, but 
tive by 
Mailers 
¢ Immediate Concerns—Hofta and the 
still in deep trouble 

(he most immediate concern, for 
both Hoffa and the McClellan commit 
tee, is over what impression got across 

the Teamsters membership from the 
Washington hearings. Back in the 
spring, Teamsters Pres. Dave Beck sat 
in the witness chair and declined to 
talk. The committee spun out a story 
of Beck's of $300.000 or so of 
union funds and totter 
I iter 
nment hit him with an income 


rece sed, 


or not, 
iccess to 


not directly involved 
they made it effec 
honoring picket lines of the 


Union 


l'eamsters are 


misuse 
sent him away 
ing on his presidential perch 
the gover 
tax indi which still is 
Beck 
for the union presidency again 
¢ Parallels— Th« 
completion of its 


qaraws 


ctment, pending 


subsequently decided not to run 


committee, pending 
Hoffa investigation 
parallels, but some are ap 
parent . 
Ihe testimony, for instance, 
both with 
‘conflicts 
in the 


ncianes 


shows 
; that create 
bv putting them 
of management bene 
representatives 

lor another example, families of both 
have benefited in management of con 
labor. Beck 
lucrative beer 
Hoffa’s wife be 
iutomobile haul 
iwav enterprise in Detroit 
¢ Questionable—But 
vital differences, too 
mittec 


union 


outside businesse 
of interest” 
dual role 

ind labor 


cerns that use ‘Teamster 
installed a nephew in a 
rship in Seattle 


ime a partner in an 


deal 


there are some 
Whereas the com 
Beck of misusing the 
treasurv for “his own personal 
gain and profit,” it has onh 
Hofta of some “questionable action 
For another, Beck invoked the Fifth 
Amendment and Hoffa didn’t, although 
that impress McClellan he 
Hoffa probably “broke 
evasion or equivocation 
shortened 
when the questions got to his 
of racketeers to extend his 


New York 


icc used 


accu ed 


doesn't 
chairman says 
the record” for 
Hofta 
ceptibh 


illeged usc 


memory most per 


influence inte 
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NEGRO home buyer in Levittown, 


After the Storm, What Happens 


is menaced by 


. 


Levittown, Pa., with housing prices stable, gives one answer; 


over-all, they may go up or down according to conditions. 


made last 
gathered in 

uutside the home of Wi liam | 

| 1 Negri who novel nto a 

neighborhood in Levittown, Pa 
the rowds gone the Mvyer 
one more 
irring 


HEN THIS PICTURE Was 


rowds welt 


estion 
What happens to y9ropertv values 


egro moves into a white neigh 
has been raised fre 
ently and has been answered—but 
urately is subject to debate 
op who tackle the qu 
publiss their findings do so to prove 


nt—either that Ne 


Dh question 


stion 


groes do depress 
or that thev don’t. Few studies 
really been objective, and the fev 


that are often lack depth or scope 


One Revealing Answer 


What makes an answ 

that there 
of all. Situations var cities 
ind within cities. They hinge on the 
character of the individual Negro, the 
supply and demand picture in 
state of the national or 
onomy, the age and 


cr hard to reach 
situation typical 
between 


is no onc 


lox li 
housing, the 


mmunityv e 


32 


pri ec 


vel of a residential area. Of the man 
possible examples, the case in Levit 
town is but one—albeit a revealing one 
e Story of a House—The New York 
hrm of Levitt & Sons, Inc., began in 
1952 to build Levittown, Pa.—not to be 
onfused with Levittown, N. Y.—and 
now has 16,000 homes there. It’s shoot 
ing for 17,300. The early ones ranged 
from a minimum of $5,000. Nowadavs 
the most costly run up to $19,506 

Ihe house at +3 Deepgreen Lane in 
the Dogwood Hollow 
bought for $12,000 in 1953 by 
man named Irvin Mandel 
ing out in 1955, he had 
garage 


section was 
a white 
Before 


idded a 


mov 
third 
bedroom and a 

lor months the house stood vacant 
until he could rent it. With hardly an 
house, Mandel couldn’t 
Levitt continued to 
with down 


quity in the 
cll it vet 
build houses 
payments and 
were a drug on the 
¢ Buyer—Last April, Mandel finally 
found with whom he could 
come to terms in Myers, a technician 
for a Trenton (N. J.) firm that makes 
refrigerated cabinets 
With his wife and 
\ivers had been living 


Since 
smaller 
features—used 
market 


new 
InOTC 


houses 


buver 


children, 
100 two 


two 
ina $10, 


mob of neighbors who fear a slide in value of their own property—but now 


bedroom house in a row of simula 
msdale ( 
in integrated mmuni predomi- 
nantly Negro. Having a third chil 
the wav, Mvers was in the market for 

] 


larger place 

Although Mandel 

price was $13,500, the tw 
12,150. Myers agreed 
in cash and tak er the 


e Mob—In mid-August, 


ind hi 


houses in nearby BI yardens, 


1 on 


riginal asking 
settled at 
to pay $3,150 
mortgage 
Myers began 
were shat- 
Everv night, a 
Only the stoning of a 
yeant, who was knocked un- 
finally caused the mob to 
evaporate on the seventh night 
e Effect—With the 
the crowds, real estate 
looked calmly at 
finding: Prices have 
far Other white 
doesn’t sell to Negroes 
scared into selling. Perhaps they might 
have if it weren't for the same forces 
that plagued Mandel: Owners don’t as 
vet have enough equity, prices of used 
Levittown remain soft, and 
no comparable homes are available for 


to move in 
tered bv stones mob 
stood outside 
police serg 


onscious, 


disappearance of 
Levit- 


values. ‘Their 


men in 
town 
remained stable so 
residents—Levitt 
have not been 


houses in 


the same price 


ll. No Single Pattern 


The Levittown incident illustrates 
one consequence of a Negro 


into a white development. It is neither 


buving 
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to Values? 


\ check with people 
insurance mortgage 


exception nor rule 
close to the subject 
men, appraisers, bankers, brokers, econo- 
mists, builders there really are 
no rules 

By buving i white neighborhood 
a Negro mav Tess, 


values 


hows 


tabilize, or raise 
temporarily or over the long 
term 

thing 
been pent 


pressure to buy 


¢ Pent-Up Demand—the onc 
certain is that there has 
up mnong Negroes i 
h TTC 

As Negroes shared in the na- 
tion’s prosperity, they have become abl 
to afford to buy tl own homes. But 
t 
| 


h iv¢ 


their 
of homes built for them has 
Hence, the 
In the South, certain areas have been 
designated for N¢ 
] 


upph 
een limited pressure. 
ero dwellings, and in 
ill-Negro housing de 


wicrs have 


nstances 


SCVCI 


elopments for home 


built. In the North 


} } 
LAV ¢ ived hemmed »\ 


been 
Negroes 
white areas, 


ha LUSC 


v he TC 


uutward surg¢ 


their more 
pl yects built 
intentionally integrated white and 


A tew 


vithout no 


friction. Few have been 
that 
Negro housing for homeowners 
sUCCE 


ICC 
¢ High-Price Areas—Basicallv, the Ne 
bre iks 


sful ones have gon 


gro housing demand into cate 
gOric 
Chere are the homes—sa\ 


Here, 
the number of ‘“‘acceptable’” Negro pro 


better-tvpe 
th se costing $15.000 or more 
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skilled 


number of 


men and workers in 


limits the 


fessional 
itself 
sought. 
It’s conceivable that an isolated Negri 
with a higher income can be absorbed 
without incident in a high-price white 
But if 


white 


homes 


in incident doe 
homes—just becaus« 


neighborhood 
irise, the 
the 
sitive to price decline 
¢ Old Neighborhoods—In older white 
neighborhoods, often those on the peri 
pherv of Negro what 
happens depends on the particular cit 
cumstances 
e If the area already ha 
lecline, as is likely, a Negro’s comin 
hardly can cause further substantial de 
preciation In fact, if whites alread 
have been migrating to the 


there is a strong demand 


ire higher in price—are more sen 


residential areas, 


pecn Ol 


suburbs and 
Hnong Ne 
PTOE buy the Negro dé 
mand in itself may strengthen prices 
Without the Negroes, the prices would 
have continued to soften 
e If the area has not vet declined 
ind the whites are fairly well en 
trenched, the number of Negroe 
int to buy in is pertinent. ‘The 
one probably will 
mium. If 


homes, the 


who 
hirst 
have to pay a pr 
selling among 
whites—frequently stimulated by real 
estate speculators who buy the prop 
erty, hold it, then sell at a profit—prices 
fall until the neighborhecod adjusts it 
elf. ‘hen they stabilize. If there is no 
pani selling and few Negroes move in, 
usualh 
The crux 


there is panic 


prices remam frm 

financing. A Ne 
gro buving a house on which the mort 
gage has been fairly well paid off ma 
have to refinance it. He will 
hard time 
unlikely to grant a 
“block busting’ 
mM any property mn 
transition until a pattern becomes evi 
dent. (‘The lender g 
mortgage ises either to a white 


person or a Negro. In an area becom 


often 1s 


have 

, 

lender is 
this 


or indeed to grant onc 


doing so, since a 


mortgage for 
1 neighborhood in 


iverage von t give a 
in such 
will wait to see whal 


least, will dis 


ing integrated, he 
happens or, at the unt 
the mortgage.) 

If a Negro is abl 
deal with the 
in existing g 
different question. But few can 
that 
¢ Common Factors—In surveys around 
the countrv of neighborhoods that have 


become mixed 


to make a | 
ind take 


be COTHCS 


white seller 
mortgag¢ it 
make 


irrangement 


1 few things have turned 
up ilmost every time 

e Whites fairly low toler 
ince point—even those most 


thetic to Negroes. As the 


Negroes moving in 


have a 
sympa 
number of 
ipproaches 20 
sometimes it’s lower, sometimes higher 
tend to move out 
mpathies 

ever will a white person 
idjacent to Negroes. He 
Negro in 


the whites 
less of their 
© Hardly 


buy a 


regare 


house 
may not object to having a 


block, however, and is even 
more likely to buy regardless if Negroes 
re a couple of blocks away 

¢ Ethnic ties that hold people to 
gether—such as churches, cultural insti 
tutions, special food stores catering to 
ethnic tastes—often deter a white group 
from moving out of a 
even though Negroes move in 

e The same cthnic ties usually pet 
uade Negroes not to go for new hous 
ing far aheld from Negr 


communities. They to iso 


the sam 


neighborhood 


established 
don’t want 
late themselves 

e Prices are a most 
factor. If prices of a 
homes soften, whites ar¢ 


compelling 
neighborhood 
likely to buy 
rrespective of whether Negroes are also 
Often, for whites, the at 
eness of the house and the bar 
gain price outweigh qualms about the 
Negros. A soft price, also may prevent 
existing families from selling out, sinc« 
they could not afford to leave 

¢ Unpredictable—In 
hoods 


moving im 


tracti 


newer neighbor 
Levittown, 
it’s hard to predict what will happen to 
ilues 

Quite likely, it will be an area wher 
families are living in their first home, 
having made the biggest purchase of 
They will be 
keeping their value intact, pat 
ticularly thev likely have litth 
equity in the house. With inflation, th 
value of their home may 


such as the one in 


their lives concerned 
ibout 


SINCC 


even be in 
C#easing 

\ Negro buving in may, tempor iril 
it least, stop any upward movement in 
values. If whites are panicked into sell 
ing, the prices could tumble. But if, 

in some groups are organized 
whites, could 


cities 
to reassure the values 
remain stabk 

Here you have the Levittown picture 
of families ifford to 
cll, of prices art 
oft because the developers still are add- 
ng new houses in the area 
¢ Mortgage Picture—lhe reluctance of 
insurance Companies and savings banks 
{to mak 
in transition had government sanction 
until 19458 
the Federal Housing Administration to 


aowng! ice Or 


who int vet 


used hone ; whose 


mortgages in a neighborhood 


It had been the policy of 


even reject, mortgages 
racial ek 
\ Supreme Court ruling against 
racial covenants 
lr HA to 

It is not clear how 
has altered the 
roe have 
ional 


ion and 


involving incompatible 
ment 
however, persuaded 
rewrite its manual 

in practice, this 
picture. Since few Ne 
been able to mak« 
Veterans Administra 
mortgages have 
ised Sone 
that the 
government guarantees th 
mortgage. Others still ar 
tive. They prefer to look at the indi 
vidual Negro and the 


f propert 


conven 
mortgages 
PHA most 
lenders 


will accept 


+ 
frequenth been 


take the attituck 
because the 


more sek 


individual piece 
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ls There a Cycle at Work? 


The raw figures make it look that way, but economists 


try not to read too much into them. 


Complexities and cross- 


currents blur the resemblance to earlier inventory jams. 


1¢ postwar recessions—m 


0 and in 1953-54—went down on 
Invent rec 


ssions 


me makes businessmen and 


ensiti to changes 
75 business in 
1 question BW —Aug 
U.S. starting on 
thre 


inother such 


ha develop ad 


r out of the 
ted building up 
t anti ipated hig I 


tion to build inventor 


54 dip, busines 
their stock 
demand 

helpe 


gencrate mor 


ad 
income and 


growing In the la 


idded t 


5 busin 
in annual rate of $5 


end of 1956, it was clear that 


Ol vas outrunning sales, so 


I 
whok 


topped ! 


salers, and manufacturers 


umulating heavier inven 
Their billion 
of inventorv building in the last 
of 1956 to a $300-million 
of imventory liquidation in first 
1957 subtracted S¢ 

nationa product 
Hlowever 
U.S 
trongly, so the economy absorbed this 
$6-billion jolt with slight effects on 
production, income, and employment 
Manv observers, in fact, welcomed the 
first-quarter utback as a 
timely restraint on inflationary pressures 
¢ Hopes Go Awry—Optimists foresaw 
beautifully 


witch from a $5 


billion from 


rovernment spending and 


foreign investment were rising 


inventory 


timed inventory adjust 


34 


ment through the first three. quartet 


1957 that would help stabilize the 


national momy and then—as inven 


fourth 
umption ot 


resumed in the 
set it up tol 
wth into 1955 

the r¢ 


the second-quarter 


tory building 
quarte! 
hopes went glimmering 
inventory 
published by the Com 
Instead of further inven 
ory liquidation, they showed a resump 
building—at an annual 
Industrial | 
reined back (t 


we're 
merce Dept 
' 
tion of inventor 
t f 
duction was being 
lederal Reserve indus 
trial production declined from 147 last 
December to 144 in Jul ind both 
iles and new orders were declining 
So the switch to inventor 


it} the 


$2.2-billion 


Board Index of 


building 
econd quarter was regafded as 
nvoluntarv. Business was accumulating 
inventories, the went, becaus« 


faster than produ 


irgument 
iles were dropping 
tion could be cut—a 
it the start of an inve 

In such a case, the 
ther swelling o 


OmmMmMon Occurrence 
ntory recession 
unintended fur 
stocks aggravates wot 
ics over inventories, leads to 
utting and dumping, and t 
production cuts further 
ind sales 

But some business observers hold that 
this scare over 
concocted out of 
ind 1S 


price 
heavier 
with idverse 


effects on income 


inventories is being 
over-all data 
yet unproved analogies from the 
ist two inventory 


crude 


cvcles. 

If you put the over-all changes in 
nventory statistics under a mucroscope, 
what do they reveal about the inventory 
trend this vear? 
¢ Fuzzy Facts—lirst, the 
look at the statistics, the 


closet you 


they 


foggie! 


appear. This comes from the huge 
size of. the inventories that all busi- 
nesses must carry (they now total more 
than $90-billion) and the complexities 
of measuring total inventories at any 
given time. Relatively small errors in 
estimating the total inventory 
can lead to very large percentage errors 
in estimating the change in inventories. 
Then, too, the quarterly inventory 
based on estimated changes 

in book value of inventories, minus an 
idjustment, -as 
2,400 
manutacturers, wholesalers, and 
125,000 retailers. The first inventory 
estimate usually goes through a 
of revision in the next few years—and 
finally replaced by a statistic 
iainly on corporation tax 
Che original Commerce estimates are 
plus o1 


huge 


higures are 
inventory valuatior 


hown by a sample survey of 


3.500 
SCTIecs 


based 
returns 


Imost alwavs right m the 
minus score—but thev are almost certain 
to be off by hundreds of millions 
billions—of dollars in their actual mag 
itude. And the total figure for all busi 
inventories is likely to prov 
iderabh than 


the industn 


evel 


con 


Hess 


more accurate man if 

subtotals 

Vherefore, the inalvst 
t sudden change of, sav, $ 

ittempts to 


upon it run 
I 


who 


business 


1 
dete 


in inventori nd 
] S¢ 


wing the 


billion 
build a 
the serious risk of h 
ut from under him by the 
ventually the final, ( 


powertu 
' ground 
next, ol 
mmerce Dept 
evision of the data 

e What’s Going On—With all these 
hortcomings, the current Commerce 
inventorv data still shed revealing light 
n the inventory trend 

In the first qu 

example, business 
ictually rose bi million 
Commerce Dept nates that this rise 
should be written down by a $756-mil 
inventon idjustment, 
reases This 
changes the t decline of 
$63-million 1 phvsical volume of 
inventories f , Multiph 
four. the annual rate of inven 


bec Thi ! ire } 252 


this vear, for 
book \ ilues 
| 


ut the 


lion 
to cancel out 


ing by 
torv change 
million 
In second-quarter 1957, book value 
rose bv S$S95 
es weren t rising so fast 
so the subtrac 
iluation 


of business inventories 
million. But prices 

is in the first quarter 
idjustment 
result this 


inventories of 


inventor 


million. The 


tion for 
was onl 
timc 1 net imecrease in 


$337 


$558-million for the quarter—or an an- 
nual of $2.2-bil 
lion 

e Nature of 
quarters, manufacturer 


rate of accumulation 
Changes—During both 
idded slightly 
to inventories and wholesalers very 
slightly Retailers 
first cut back a bit and then moderatel 
idded to their stocks 

Primary metals, transportation equip- 


ment, and ounted for 


reduced inventories 


machinery acc 
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FACTORY EQUIPPED with 
ALLEN-BRADLEY 


Special control panel for Detroit Broach 
Dual Ram Vertical. All Allen-Bradley com- 
ponents are standard units listed in the 
latest A-B Handy Catalog. Please write 
for your copy, today. 





Motor control panels put the “life” into modern production 
machines... starting, stopping, or reversing the various 
operations at the required time. Because of its exact and 
reliable performance, Allen-Bradley quality control is the 
first choice of leading machine tool manufacturers. 

Allen-Bradley solenoid motor starters, relays, and con- 
tactors have only one moving part this is your assurance 
of millions of trouble free operations. There are no bear- 
ings or pivots to stick and cause trouble. With friction 
virtually eliminated, the time to “open” or “close” the cir- 
cuit is consistent operations always occur exactly on time. : 
Also, all Allen-Bradley controls use double break, silver 
alloy contacts that never need attention. 

Standardize on Allen-Bradley—the quality line. 

In addition, the quality line of Allen-Bradley motor con- 
trol is backed by a quality line of components, such as push 
buttons, limit switches, etc. Therefore. for the control of 
your electrified machines, specify “Quality” throughout 


specify Allen-Bradley. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada—Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


MOTOR CONTROL 





t of the second quarter mise In manu 

f durables, while 

| were mainly respon- 
ondurabk 


ulation 
} ] 
halt 


mph 


durng tl first 
ulted from 


currents various 


hanges in Manufacturing Inventories 
Seasonally adjusted 


millions of dollars) 
2nd qtr 
1039 667 
Durables 525 368 
Primary metals 127 113 
Fabricated metals 27 66 
Machinery 69 143 
195 133 
—69 
glass ‘ 3 78 
durables 59 36 
Nondurables 514 299 
Food and beverages 73 5 
Tobacco 140 35 
Textiles 21 — 56 
Paper 77 29 
Chemicals 82 7 
Petroleum & coal 6 276 
Rubber ) Not avail 
»ondurables 166 9 


Ist qtr 
All Manufacturing 


Transportation equipment 
Lumber and furniture 45 
Stone, clay 


Other 


Other 


ccems eCVvi 


¢ Burden of Overstock—lt 
t that the U.S 


| inven 


m january to 


yugh the 


going thi 


‘ 


ID] 


ks now total about 
ae ms 


rl on 


to 


“ th 


rmina 
BW 


1 
1 that 


; ' hten ¢t 


e Without Distress— Ther 


] 
Hiits 


that in ry liquidati 
' 
erious decline 


Cause ! in pro 


income, and employment. 


Splitting Banks From Non-Banks 


Transamerica, giant bank holding company, gets FRB 
order to divest itself of life insurance company in test case. 


Two other holding companies await rulings. 


under last 
Act, thi 
Governors 
ransamerica Corp 
Occiden 
The rigid mter 


pr tation means bank hold 


ing compa e an uphill fight in 
trving to retain ownership of non bank 
ing enterpn 

l'ransamerica’s reaction to the FRB 
} ] 
ibout an appeal 
ufive 


decision said nothing 


But, in the words of chief exe 
Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., the company 
will be able, after study of the 


to proceed more rapidly to fe rmulate 


ruling 


1 definite plan of reorganization as re 


the 


banking ass 


irate OTpOor 
I 


niott ’ 
putting 

ition or 

bv the same sharehol 


¢ One Special Case—The ho 


that Occi 
S. { S21 p hare 
¢ Other Interests—| 
non MAINS ibsidia 
Insurance—Besid i 
Ff 1 o., Manufa 
Pacific Na 


Paramount Fire 


Industrial—Genera 

lu nb ! River P 
Real estate—Capi : é 
nv, and hic Building 

which 

ruction | repair 

In the banking 
owns or controls more 


stock in 


home con 


n Id l ransamerica 
of the 
25 Western banks and 28.5 


th in 50% 


in the Citizens National Trust & Sav 
ings Bank of Los Angel 

¢ Question of Propriety—The _ issuc 
onceming idental was whether or 
not the insuran mpany is a “proper 
act. 
that 
effect, de 


( pt d_ by 


incident” of banking under the 
Iransamerica argued that it is 
insurance 


posits 


premiums are, in 
those i 
that insurance and 
same kind of mana 
that bot! 


much like 


commercial banks; 
banking call for the 


gerial skills; subject to 
the same tvpe of supervision 
The lederal Reserve B ard, 


ruled that Congress: intended t 
only the | 


however, 
exempt 
that 
we “usually” lly” dependent 
on the As the board 


interprets the ( Ongress felt that 


non-banking businesses 
li?’ Lit 
natur 


banking busin 


common contr 
ous pl ictices 
e Bank 
mpany mig 
other enterpris 
© The 
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¢ ‘Two Similar Cases— 
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; 
Ff sto 


Gene 
non-bank 
ing companies, will resour s of S114 
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represent ibout 
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Washington | 
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St. Louis and Midwestern 
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. a a 
There are also 19 smaller 
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total of $37 
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Relieves traffic congestion. To handle the ten 
million cars a year which now funnel onto the 
(right) the State of 
California is building this second bridge connect- 


3-lane Carquinez Bridge, 


7 Se 


ing the San Francisco Bay area and the Sacra- 
mento Valley. Use of nickel-containing USS “T-1 
Steel in critical truss members has simplified de- 


” 


sign...reduced unnecessary Weight...saved money. 


A tale of two bridges 
.,.and an $800,000 saving 


Twins? Almost. 

But there are two differences. The 
span on the right is 30 years old. Her 
sister is brand new. 

Another big difference is in their 
construction materials. The most 
highly stressed truss members of the 
new bridge are USS “T-1” Steel... 
a high yield strength constructional 
alloy steel containing nickel. 

“T-1" ®, produced by United States 
Steel Corporation, has nearly three 


times the vield strength of structural 
carbon steel. It is at least four times 
as resistant to atmospheric corrosion. 
And it can be welded with relative 
ease. 

It re duces 
design. 


we ight and simplifies 


According to computations by the 
State of California, “T-1" Steel will 
save approximately $800,000 in con- 
struction costs. 


Are you looking for weight saving 


. added corrosion resistance ... 
dependable strength? A _ nickel al- 
loyed steel may be just what’s needed 
to improve whatever you're making 
or building. Let us help you find out. 
Here at Inco, you can get counsel and 
data based on years of specialized ex- 
perience with alloys containing 
nickel. 


er ‘ are registered trademarks of United State 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street dike, New York 5, N. Y. 


INGO NICKEL, 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER, LONGER 








In Business 


Hydro Power System in Canada 


Has to Fall Back on Steam 


Both the world’s great hvdro power systems have now 
run out of water. Just as the Tennessee Valley Authority 
had to do years ago, the Hydroelectric Power Commis 

n of Ontario has now found it necessary to build 

al-hred steam plants to meet demand for electricity 
The publicly owned system announced this week it will 
build two 1.8-million-kw plants, near Toronto and Ham 

ton, at a cost of $500-million 

Kach plant is bigger than today’s world’s largest, 
vhich are both owned by TVA: the Kingston plant 
that feeds power to Oak Ridge, 1.6-million kw.; the 
Shawnee plant that supplies AEC’s Paducah project, 
|.5-million kw. The Toronto: station is to be operating 
by June, 1961, and the second plant in mid-1968 

James S. Duncan, chairman of the Ontario Commis 

n, says needs for power have outrun the hydro 
resources of the areas. Future thinking is centered on 


team plants and nuclear power, he says. 


Bill Signed for Three Permanent 


U.S.-to-Alaska Air Routes 


Congress bypassed the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
ward permanent certificates to three airlines between 
the U.S. mainland and Alaska, and Pres. Eisenhower 
gned the bill this week, despite misgivings. It gives 
permanent routes to Northwest Airlines, Alaska Air- 
lines, and Pacific Northern Airlines. 

[he President spoke of two objections to the bill 

¢ Congress should not go over the heads of CAB in 
route matters “except in extraordinary or unusual 
circumstances.” In this case, congressmen excused them- 
elves because Alaska is so dependent on air transport 

¢ Alaska Airlines and Pacific Northern are drawing 
increasing subsidies—$3-million this vear, $2.1-million 


two years ago—for money-losing operations. CAB had 
recommended that the two lines merge With per 


manent certificates, they may have less pressure to 
merge. However, the President noted, now they may 
be better able to finance modern equipment and thus 
to cut the operating losses for which subsidies are given. 


Western Railroads Join Truckers 


In Opposing Rail’s Trucking Plan 


It’s not politics, but the bedfellows are just as strange 
—a group of railroads has lined up with truckers to 
oppose a sister railroad’s bid to expand its trucking 


operations. 


38 











[his realignment started last fall when Pacific Motor 
lrucking Co., subsidiary of Southern Pacific RR, asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate 
as a contract carrier to haul new cars from General 
Motors plants in California to several Western states. 
This irked the truckers, who haul 90% of the new cars, 
and it also upset the railroads, which had hoped to build 
up a common carrier business in new cars. 

Now the issue is coming to a head. An ICC examiner 
has recommended that Pacific Motor Trucking be 
granted the right to contract with GM for all the new 
car hauling. Railroads, including the Union Pacific, 
Northern Pacific, and Great Northern, have joined the 
truckers in protesting the freeze-out from GM's West 
Coast business. The full ICC is expected to rule in late 
fall. 


Levitt Wins Woodward Property 
Once “Sold” to Webb & Knapp 


Big builder William Levitt this week won out over 
big realtor William Zeckendorf in a game for big stakes. 
Che prize: Belair Farm, the 2,200-acre horse farm of the 
late William Woodward, Jr., 15 mi. east of Washington. 

By order of a Maryland court, new sealed bids for the 
property were opened Tuesday, ilthough the trustees of 
the estate—John Ludwig and the Hanover Bank of New 
York—had “sold” it 10 months ago to Zeckendorf’s 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., at a negotiated price of $1,157,000 
(BW —Apr.20°57,p50). 

This week, Levitt posted the high bid of $1,750,000 
and, subject to court approval, got the estate. Durand 
Realty, Inc., of Baltimore came second at $1,529,000. 
Webb & Knapp bid $1,425,000, and Norman L. Adolf, 
a Long Island developer, ran fourth at $1,400,000 

Levitt and Adolf succeeded in upsetting the Webb 
& Knapp deal last spring by claiming that thev had been 
willing to pay more than the trustees had iccepted. In 
the pastures where the Woodward stable developed such 
race horses as Gallant Fox and Nashua, Levitt plans to 
built 5,000 or 6,000 homes. 


Business Briefs 


Another steamship line is signed up (BW—Aug 24°57, 
p33 lhe Maritime Administration announced that 
States Steamship Co. of Vancouver, Wash., will 
rebuild its fleet of 13 cargo ships by 1972 at a cost 
of $150-million. The government provides about 40% 
of the cost 


\ New York State investigation of real estate 
syndicates (BW—Aug.2457,p149) has led syndicate 
managers to offer to return more than $4-million to 
investors, the state attorney general announced. 


American Motors Corp. says it sold more of its 
imported small-sized Metropolitans in 7} months this 
vear than in all of last vear. The score: 7,840 through 


- 7959 


Aug. 20; 7,323 all last year 
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TO OPEN 
NEW HORIZONS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


U. S. industry’s contributions to Icy of scien- 











tific manpower and scientific equipment will 
be well rewarded as geophysical discoveries 
open new horizons of industrial opportuni- 
ties. New knowledge gained during Icy will 
be of immediate advantage to fuel, natural 
resource, air transportation, communications 
and other types of industries. 


Financial Vision 


Whenever a corporation launches-a new 
project, you'll often find a commercial banker 
on the team. The forward-looking approach 
of the senior officers of The Bank of New 
York is a valuable aid to executives who are 
translating vision into profits. 


The International Geophysical Year now underway 
teams up scientists from 70 nations in history’s great- 
est research effort to learn more about the nature of the 
earth, its oceans and its surrounding atmosphere. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. ** MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


Member Federal Deposit rian por 
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HUMAN HAND (and wrist) has 27 bones and a 


a? 


Smartest machine —sesc eter hs tes soartee nahin in te 


the smartest machine in the 
world. But it’s fragile, too. 25‘ 


in the world nvoive bands and Enger 


Liberty’s rehabilitation methods have been very suc 


® of all industrial injuries 


cessful with hand injuries. For example, a woman oper 


EVERY EMPLOYER SHOULD READ THIS ator caught her hand in some gears. Eight bones were 
STORY OF LIBERTY MUTUAL SERVICE fractured and the muscles and nerves badly damaged 


Excellent surgery saved her from amputation of the 
whole hand but there were grave doubts about her 
future use of it. She spent five months at 
Liberty’s Rehabilitation Center getting 

physical therapy and oc upational therapy. 
Eleven months after her accident she was 
back at her job with a capable hand. Restor- 
ing injured workers to useful lives is Liberty’s 
pride. 85% of the cases at Liberty Centers are 
improved by treatment and 82% of these 

return to work. That’s how efficient rehabili- 

tation helps reduce compensation costs 

oneal LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ase medical and health pro- LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
! Nant N 

Me . 

check the diagnosis of serious cas i ry Service i Ret r Insurance for: Workmen's Compe Hon, Tous 


taui 1¢ 


a salt Seenahtt 
ist treating physician trol losses and helt hieve low net cost. and Health, A 


MEDICAL ADVISORS HELP YOU CUT COM- ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT 
PENSATION LOSSES. In 64 Metropolitan bert { 
Areas Liberty Mutual I 


qualified specialists as 


Home Office: Boston 
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There’s a new line of tax thinking you should know about. It’s tied 
in with Washington’s current appraisal of the business outlook for the 
rest of this year and the first half of next. In view of the fact that Demo- 
crats already are committed to an early January look-see at tax cut pros- 
pects, it has special significance. It may well develop that both parties will 
push for lower rates next year, which would assure a relief bill of some 
sort. ’ 


Here’s the pitch, starting with the business outlook: 


Times will remain good for the last four months of this year. Nearly 
all government economists—and they have frequent contact with business 
economists—see the fall period as strong. They agree that the upward 
thrust of the past year-and-a-half is fast losing its zest. But instead of 
talking about any quick downturn, they talk of a sidewise movement— 
business on a high plateau. Their figuring is that steel demand will rise, 
fed by buying from auto makers getting out new models. This, of course, 
can offset considerable weakness in other quarters 


The doubt is about next year. When you talk to the economists about 
the size of 1958’s spring pickup, they begin to hedge 


Here’s a peek behind the 1958 reservations: 

First-half statistics for this year largely are on the strong side. But 
there were shifts between the first and second quarters, which seem to be 
carrying on into the third quarter. That worries the sharp-pencil boys 

Start with the first-quarter rise in gross national product. That’s the 
economists’ yardstick of what’s going on in the national economy. Last 
year, there was a rise, a good part of it in the fourth quarter. The gain 
in this year’s first quarter was small. In the second quarter it picked up 
a bit. There’s where vou begin to run into the “buts.” 


Note the term “total final purchases.” It’s not new to the economists 
They have been using it for a long time. Now it’s beginning to have special 
significance 

Here’s what it means: GNP measures the total output of goods and 
services, including business inventories. ‘Total final purchases” is simply 
GNP with business inventories taken out. It gives economists a cleare! 
look at consumption. 


Here’s how the figuring goes: 


GNP last year rose quarter by quarter. It was up again in this year’s 
first quarter, but the gain was small. And it rose in the second quarter 


Now, adjust for inventory changes. In 1956, inventory changes were 
small and total final purchases made big gains each quarter. In the first 
quarter of this year, inventories went down, while purchases showed 
another substantial rise. But in the second quarter, inventories rose and 
“purchases” showed a small gain. An elaborate chart showing these trends 
recently was presented to Eisenhower’s Cabinet 


There’s also the effect of the defense cutback, which hasn’t been felt 
yet in the national figures. Federal government purchases of goods and 
services in the second quarter of this year were around $51-billion, annual 
rate. The budget cutters plan to pare this to $47-billion by next spring 
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The Washington conclusion is that business can now produce more 
goods than consumers can take. The experts talk about capital expansion 
—in steel, autos, and other lines—out-running demand, the consumer 
willingness to buy 

That raises the question of how to boost consumer buying power, and 
thus provide a market for what industry can produce 


That’s where the tax talk comes in. Some government economists 
figure that a tax cut of $5-billion will be needed next year to provide a 
buying stimulant. They would give this primarily to individuals, on the 
theory that they are the ones who must provide the sort of market now 
needed. In the past, the Administration has placed emphasis on cuts that 
would encourage business to grow—such things as more rapid deprecia- 
tion and relief from the double tax on dividends 

» 

An original Eisenhower economic adviser may return. Speculation 
that Dr. Arthur F. Burns will be back in Washington this fall 

The guessing puts Dr. Burns in the Treasury, perhaps as A 
retary. According to the reports, Dr. Burns will leave Columbia Univ 
to come back to Washington as head of the Treasury’s economic organ 
tion. In this capacity, the former chairman of the President’s Coun 


Economic Advisers would become right-hand man to Treasury Secy. Ande! 


son on tax policy 
° 


More reaction will come from Russia’s missile announcement (pag: 
Pro-Air Force Democrats in Congress will keep up their at 
defense budget, even after adjournment. The Administration will 
relaxation on the economy drive, but you can’t tell yet whether the 
pressure might get up enough steam to force a rise next year 
Short-term, it’s pretty certain the lid will stay on 


As to the accuracy of Russia’s claims, Washington doesn’t know 
it will be influenced by the fact that Russia developed A- and H-bombs fast 
than had been anticipated 


Wisconsin election results jolted the White House. Election 
Democrat, William Proxmire, was a complete surprise. The Republic: 
didate, former Gov. Walter Kohler, was a 100% Eisenhower man 


ing, foreign aid, farm policy. Kohler took a real drubbing 


This sort of folds up GOP hopes for taking over Senate control 
division now is 50 Democrats, 46 Republicans, too wide a margin fo! 
deaths or resignations to upset. Republican politicians are just as | 
tic about next year’s Congressional elections. They would have to pi 
17 House seats for control, and don’t see them now 


You can expect some rough in-fighting in the GOP top command 
Complaints against Pres. Eisenhower have been heard from Repu! 
conservatives since January, when Eisenhower sent his big spendin 
gram to Congress. The right wing of the party called it New Dea 
leaders are still grumbling that they are getting too little patronage as 
well. So money is becoming harder to raise for party expenses. It is becom 
ing harder for Eisenhower men to keep party control 
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This spherical roller thrust bearing is 


just one of the high quality bearings available at SKF. 


SKF offers all four basic types of anti-friction bearings, 


with plus values in every one. 


EVERY TYPE—EVERY USE 
_) Ball Bearings 
{ ) Cylindrical Roller Bearings 
Spherical Roller Bearings 
|.) Tapered Roller Bearings (“Tyson ) 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. Ty Bearing Corporatior 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 











THIS IS NATIONAL STEEL 


Hlow much more strain 


ean our schools stand ? 


Overcrowding is jeopardizing U.S. public 


school standards. But lightweight, low-cost 
oO report ol 


‘f . ate sre ePrice 
steel offers a solution... ‘f pupils in excess of normal 





Columns, “CO sections, nailable joists and studs used in building the Chestnut Hill 
Elementary and Junior High Schools in Liverpool, N.Y., (designed by the archi- 
tectural firm of Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw & Folley) are all of lightweight, easy- 
to-handle Stran-Steel framing—a completely integrated structural system. Fire- 
safe, too. Stran-Steel framing reduces insurance premium rates to a minimum. 


capacity of the schools in use. For omy—more, much more, for tax- reflect National Steel’s unchanging 

three vears in a row, the figure has payers’ dollars—plus speed and effi policy of producing ever better and 

heen ibout the same 2!, million mency of construction. better steel, for ever more purposes 
i I | 


childret bove capacity.” ; ; of the quality and in the quantity 
Che results, as Dr. Frank Mosher, Stran-Steel Savings Stressed wanted, at the lowest possible cost to 
; Matching strength and durability 
with any type of steel, lightweight 
Stran-Steel joists and other framing 


erintendent of schools in Liverpool our customers 
I 


thburb of Syracuse) points out, are 


too familiar. wo or more “‘shifts 


} 


tudent day each student po components proved far easier to 


j yy 

“ : For new catalog giving injormationonal 
: : : { } handle and assemble. Furthermore, , , De 

sing an hour or more of teach lel an-Steel products for use in inst 

aenve was a8) 1 i; qaependand , 

uction each day. And ancient very prompt and dependable industrial and commercti 


g constructior vorite to Stran 
that often hold up construction noration. Detroit 29. Michigan 


ere ‘re m , se costlh 
nptv stores. church base there were none of those costly delay 


ven domestic dwelling 


r foun P } , x - 
> earvicn Ger sxaale meted From foundation to framing to ex 


* terior facing (of colorful glazed brick 
ind limestone blocks Liverpool + two 
A Nationwide Crisis newest schools were erected in record 
Ye iuses? Savs Dr time. Handsome and spacious, they 
ction fell be ire now ready for occupancy reliev 
ression It prac ine what wa in almost intolerable 

World War Il. train of overcrowding 
obstilescence, too And the cost r les too, than 
the enormou hools of comparable size built of ma 
our school popu terials other than Stran-Steel struc 


phenomenally tural product Kxample: Chestnut 


educator, school Hill Elementary 50.028 ft.) cost NAI IONAL 
ed ifter hour SHS6 384 i Saving oft 7 599 over STEEL 


for civie and the N.Y tate median { of 
Adult education $863,983. And the Chestnut 


ying, Imposing High (55,835 j. It 


pl . van < « 
eady inadequate S108.762 less than tl ’ in ritl I 


raiseworthy a cost ($964,154) for the sa Z | NATIONAL STEEI 
IVille ire i\ Dr Mosher, 


National's Role GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
course wee’ le rate wear and 


Stran-Steel framing and other archi WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
sting propertie ; ‘ SPRAN-STERL CORPORATION 
tectural products for education. for 


rate need 0 new school \ : Pith TEANNA FLERNACE CORPORATION 
industry ire typical of the product 


ce veloped by National: Steel to help 
.crve Amerk i wlter, Che produ ts 


ced with the suburban problem 


HANNA TRON ORF COMPANY 


tax revenue, Liverpool school NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 


Is decided on the use of a com 


NATIONAL STREL PRODLOCTS COMPANY 
tively new school building mate 

rial Stran-Steel framing, a National 

Steel product—in the erection of two 

new schools totaling 44 clsreams NATIONAL STEEL (Q CORPORATION 

plus other facilities. And right from 1 

the start the payoff was one of econ- GRANT BUILDING \» PITTSBURGH, PA, 








Man-made Island in the blue Pacific 


4 new island is rising in the Pacific 
off the coast of California. Man- 
built, this landscaped island of sand, 
rimmed with rock, will enable Rich- 
field to tap undersea reservoirs of oil 
The island, in water 44 feet deep, 
has been planned to permit maxi 
mum development of the Rincon oil 
field’s seaward extension, where test 
drilling barges have already verified 
the presence of oil at normal depths 


on Richfield’s 1,175-acre State lease. 


The island will provide space for as 
many as seventy wells. When com 
pleted no drilling derricks will mar 
the island’s scenic appearance 

This is another dramatic example 
of how Richfield scientists and engi 
neers employ modern methods to 
speed the recovery of oil in many 
parts of the world, and thus assure 
increasing supplies of oil and petro- 
leum products of the very highest 


quality for years to come 


The Far West—where the 


name Richfield stands for 


1 petroleum 


OREGON 


NEVADA 


ARIZONA 


iR ICH FIELD a leader in Western Petroleum Progress 


‘OIL CORPORATION 
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Monthly Average of Cash Offerings of New Corporate Securities (millions) 





1,209 


110 —. AS New Security Offerings 
Zoom to All-time Peaks... 
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Data: Securities & Exchange Commission (Monthly Average of Annual Totals) 


Financing Gets Tougher 


Now it means not only peak in- 
terest rates, but more and more 
sugar plums as bait for investors. 


HE FLOOD of new issucs—municipals 
as well as corporate debt and equity 
—that is surging into the money market 


in record amounts (chart) shows no 
signs of abating. And as its crest rises, 
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the headaches of borrowers faced with 
the need of raising fresh capital in to- 
day’s money market grow even more 
agonized. 

In the first half of 1957, new cor- 
porate issues reached a record $6.9- 
billion, topping by $1.7-billion the first- 
half 1956 figure of $5.2-billion. William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, estimates 


that Janwary-August sales of new cor- 
porite offerings will mount to an $8.4- 
billion high—against $6.6-billion in the 
same 1956 span. And local govern- 
ments, says Martin, will market issues 
totaling $4.3-billion in the first eight 
months of this year, compared with 
only $3.7-billion in the same _ period 
last year. 

¢ Borrowers’ Dilemma—This situation 
-though obviously not hailed with 
cheers—causes relatively little consterna- 
tion among the nation’s big, rich com 
panies, whose securities are top-rated 
and normally sought after by investors. 
But for the vast army of companies, 
new financing is getting more costly 
and more complicated by the hour, as 
investors demand sweeter and sweeter 
deals before parting with their cash. 

Sometimes the borrowers can’t crash 
the gate at all: 

e A large Eastern industrial cor- 
poration, with about $80-million in 
outstanding insurance loans, needs 
$100-million of new money. Just a 
few wecks ago, it sought this from one 
of the nation’s largest life companies— 
with which it had a long and fa- 
vorable borrowing relationship, and 
which already held some of its debt. 
rhe insurance company bluntly = re- 
plied that it didn’t have the mone 
ivailable. 

¢ A big Southwestern _ pipeline 
company, seeking $60-million — for 
necessary improvements, could get no 
help from its bankers on a term loan. 
It turned to a Wall Street investment 
banking firm, which had headed syn- 
dicates underwriting its past security 
offerings. The underwriter told the 
pipeline company it couldn’t raise 
the money publicly now at an interest 
rate that would make the offering feas- 
ible. 

For companies that do make the 
grade, costs of new financing are reach- 
ing levels not seen for ages. Take the 
$90-million Pacific Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. borrowed last week via 23 
year debentures at an interest cost of 
5.005% (and ‘later offered publicly on a 
4.95% yield basis). Though dealers said 
the interest cost might have been even 
higher the week before, it was still the 
highest the utility had shelled out for 
bond financing since 1922, the highest 
for a member of the Bell System since 
January, 1930. 
¢ Stiffer—Thus the law of supply and 
demand forces money higher 
Every major new-money source—the 
big lending institutions such as insur 
ince companies and pension funds, the 
banks, and the investing public—is 
setting stiffer terms these days. Cor- 
porations always have to decide on the 
easiest and cheapest route to new fi 
nancing, but the ground rules in the 
rapidly tightening money market change 
from week to weck (BW —Novy.17’56, 


costs 
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Here’s a thumbnail 
they stand today 
¢ Cutting Down—It has been the habit 
of man 


p64) 


hi Ww 


sketch of 


orporations seeking cash to 
head first for their banks. But the banks 
ire cutting down sharply on term 

even for old and favored cus 
they're available, 
\ company that has 
bank balances may 
idditional term credit at the 
But chances 
ire it wouldn’t get more than four or 
five time its ] 


ind when 
not cheap 
kept sizable 
SOTTIC 


prime | te or close to it 


ivcrage Dalance Overl the 
t four or five years 
som 
well at the 
Sulphur Cr 
rangements for a 
$100 
Lo] 


companies, of still do 
banks. Last Friday, Freeport 
imnounced it completed a1 


course, 


subsidiary to borrow 
large 
msumers for plant expansion in 
Louisiana. The banks in 
ved agreed to lend up to $75-million 
+ to 44% interest to be repaid 
ring the early years of operation of 
ilitic 
tually, this interest rate is much 
than it at first appears. Even the 
best bank borrowers are required to 


250.000 from bank ind 


ba and 


iround 20% of their loans on de 
thereby upping the effective in 
t rate 

¢ Restrictions—An alternative to term 
bank institutional borrowing. 
But the insurance companies and pen- 
sion funds these days aren’t any more 
charitable than their banking colleagues. 
Some few top-rated companies do find 
mat out, but generally 
speaking, company treasurers can’t help 
but feel unwanted when they see the 
restrictive provisions attached to institu 
tional money 

Such an investor, for example, may 
insist that bonds should not be refund 
ible for 20 vears, instead of a five or 
10-vear non-redeemable feature often 
required in the public market. Or the 
investor insists on a 100% sinking fund 
provision, while a much lower amount 
is required in a public issuc 

Some borrowers, in order to attract 
institutional investors temporarily short 
of cash, have added another sweetener. 
Ihev have agreed to a delaved delivery 
feature that mav call for a delivery date 
six to 12 months after the offering for 
25% to 50% of the issue, at a commit- 
ment fee of around 3‘ The lender 
charges this fee for obligating himself 
to handle the financing at a distant date, 
regardless of where money rates may 
stand at the time. 
¢ Long Memory—In the public market 
for corporate securities, too, the lender 
for some time has been firmly in the 
driver's seat. Thus, buvers demand, and 
get, clauses making bonds non-refund 
able, or non-callable, for at least five 
years, often 10 years. They remember 
what happened after the 1953 money 
squeeze, when money quickh 


loans is 


the welcome 


eased, 
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then 
lower 
coupon 


and sold 
funded at considerably 
most before the first 
pavable 

That memory is one reason for such 
recent 10-year non-call pro- 
vision tacked onto General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp.'s $100-million deben 
ture ind the $50-million in Asso 
ciates Investment Co. debentures that 
were made non-callable for their entire 
life (BW —Aug.3'57,p$4 
¢ Two Ways—There’s 
course, between the 
refundable provisions 
stiff The 


some ISSUCS were Ire- 
rates al- 


became 


CaSOCS dS a 


issuc, 


1 difference, of 
non-call and non- 
Che latter is less 
company can't re 
fund the issue through sale of another 
issue at lower interest cost, but it may 
pay off the debt from the sale of equity 
or through generated internally 
But as long as a non-callabk p! 
is in effect, the company cannot force 
holders to turn in bonds 
ircumstances. 

Such provisions may mean a com- 
is stuck with a high interest rate 
though 
decline sharply. So 
prefer a high call 
provision 


issuing 


cash 
Wision 


under any 


pany 
on debt even money rates 
companies 
price to a non-call 
his, however, pretty effec- 
tively prevents their calling the issue 
unless there is an unusually steep 
decline in money rates. 
¢ Old and New—Some companies are 
confused when they learn what they're 
going to have to pay for new money 
they point to the lower quoted market 
for already outstanding debt issues 
But their underwriters tell them the 
market for seasoned bonds just doesn’t 
reflect what a company has to pay for 
new money in today’s tight market. 


some 


That's because such issues have long 


been distributed, and are cur- 
rently resting in the hands of institu- 
tional investors who normally are con- 
tent to hold them to maturity. 
¢ Equity Route—With the stock 
market running at high levels for the 
last few vears, underwriters until re- 
cently had been painting for corporate 
clients a favorable picture of the equity 
route toward new financing. When 
stocks sell at a high price in relation 
to earnings, and prospects are bright 
for future earnings growth, new equity 
issues enter a receptive market. What's 
more, the increase in permanent capital 
makes debt financing easier later on. 
These factors also promoted a con 
siderable movement toward combining 
bond and stock financing via the sale 
of new debt issues subsequently con- 
vertible to common stock at the hold- 
ers’ option at attraetive prices. 
However, the darkening stock market 
picture of late (BW—Aug.24'57,p142) 
has considerably reduced the attractive 
ness both of convertible debentures gen 
erally, and of stock sales by non-bluc 
chip companies. 
¢ Convertibles—This _ is 


since 


not to say 


that highly regarded companies can’t 
still take advantage of the convertible 
debenture medium. Only last week, 
for exainple, Atlantic Refining Co. 
was able to dispose of $100-million 
of convertible debentures. This issue— 
44% subordinated debt due Aug. 15, 
1987—was priced at 100, and quick 
oversubscribed. A few hours after hit- 
ting the market, the debentures were 
bid up to 1023 

The advantage of this type of issuc 
to the company is that the borrowed 
money is used to expand its business 
ind build up its earnings, thus enhanc- 
ing the value of its Only when 
the latter climbs up to the conversion 
figure of such an _ issue—always set 
fairly well above the market price 
at the time of offering—will holders 
of the debentures make the 
sion 
e Stock, Too—Some companies use a 
different convertible tool: They 
preferred stock convertible to common 
They may pick this route because of 
a heavy load of existing debt. Investors 
are attracted to it because it gives some 
assurance of a fixed return, usually 
higher than bonds would yield, plus 
the chance to switch later on to com- 
mon if the company’s growth justifies 
the move. 

Still another characteristic of today’s 
money market is the use of stock pur- 
chase warrants—at 5% to 10% or more 
above the current market—as an added 
sweetener for debt or equity issues. 
Sperry Rand Corp., for instance, plans 
to issue $100-million of 25-vear sink- 
ing fund debentures with common 
stock warrants attached. This method 
commits investors to participate in 
future growth while being assured of a 
basic return in the meantime. 
¢ Municipal Sugar—Municipals carry 
no sweeteners except higher interest 
rates—but they have the built-in ad- 
vantage of a tax-free interest return. As 
their prices drop and yields advance, 
this is making them more and more 
competitive with corporate equity issues. 

One of the biggest problems of local 
governments under today’s tight money 
conditions is that many have beer. for- 
bidden by voters to offer a return that 
is competitive. As a resui, a good many 
municipal flotations of late have never 
reached the market 

Some corporations have been acting 
a bit like voters, holding back in ex- 
pectation of lower interest rates. How- 
ever, underwriters—who, after all, know 
the money market best—discourage 
clients from postponing new financ- 
ing. “If you need the money, you ought 
to get it when you need it,” advises 
a partner of one of Wall Street’s big- 
gest investment banking houses. Few 
Street observers anticipate any easing 
in the foreseeable future in rates or re- 
strictions on new financing deals. END 
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conver- 


issue 
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... how else could this job be handled so well? 


Through exclusive features like these a 
Gerlinger fork lift truck enables each op- 
erator to multiply “manpower” and give you 
a new concept of profitable mass-handling: 
+ Exclusive Floating-Type Boom Action 
— faster, friction-free lift 
Counter-active Weight Distribution — 
better traction and maneuverability 
Pivoial Mounted Steering Assembly — 
stabilized load on any road 
Heavy-Duty Steel Channel Frame— 
bonus years of reliable service 
Maximum-Power Torque Converter 
Drive—smoother operation, less wear 


If you move and stack loads be- 
tween a few hundred pounds and 
twenty tons, look to the combined 
Towmotor-Gerlinger line to meet 
the most diversified specifications. 
This great new combination brings 
yqu the most complete range of fork 


Leaders for 38 years 
in building Fork Lift 
Trucks and Carriers 


TOW MOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


life truck capacities available from 
one source. More extensive service to 
match it, too. 

Get catalog describing the lift 
trucks that will do the best job for 
you. Address: Gerlinger Carrier Co., 
Dallas, Oregon. 


oA FRINGED 
(GBAINGBE 





CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 
BUILDS FAMILY FUTURES 





Today, employes expect management to provide group life insur- 
ance to strengthen family futures. And life insurance is prized far 
beyond its nominal cost. A Zurich-American Group Life Insurance 
program, installed for your company, is the most economical, 
convenient way you can build employes’ —and your own—life in- 
surance estates, 

Available through your own agent or broker; or write for our 
circular “Family Futures.” 


ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jaa Y ) ' ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
i % AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND 
d eo d 1. LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


GROUP DEPARTMENT SPNCAOS'D, 1 LINSS 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE «+ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «+ BRISTOL, CONN. 
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The Non-Trusteed 


T. Their net receipts keep rock- 
eting ... 


Millions of Dollars 


3,000 Total — 
2,500 








0 
1951 "52 "53 "54 "55 "56 


3.Figured on a book value basis 
corporate bonds still continue 
by far the funds’ favorite 
holding .. . 


Assets at Book Value 
(billions of dollars) 


18 











Corporate Bonds 


1951 ‘S2 °S3 °54 ‘55 ‘56 


Data: Securities & Exchange Commission. 


What They re 


Non-trusteed funds, with annual 
receipts doubled in five years, 
are lured by high bond yields 
but boost stock buying, too. 


ORPORATE pens plan funds are 
growing at such a fast clip that—as 
vou can see in the charts—the annual r 


‘ 


ceipts of the non-ti ed varietv have 


just about doubled in fi 
Data just released bv the Securities & 


Exchange Commission show that 


e vears 
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Pension Funds: 


2... . and a bigger share keeps 
going into commons 


Percent of Net Receipts 





100 
80 — _ 
Other 
60 <= Investments — 


Net Purchases 


of Common Stocks 





4... . but on the basis of market 
values, the spread favoring 
bonds narrows considerably 


1956 Assets 
(books vs. market valves, billions of dollars) 
18 








Miscellaneous 





yu. S. Governments ~ 





Corporate Bonds 


3 
0 
At At 
Book Valve Market Value 


On 


Fattenin 


eipts of the non-tru teed funds (which 
do not include the many pension funds 
Iministered bv life imsurance com 
panies) zoomed in 1956 to a rec rd 
$2.9-billion That wa $400-million 
head of the figure reported in 1955, 
nd some $1.4-billion higher than the 
nnual receipts 1 rded only five veat 
earlier, in 1951] 

Chis flood of income, SEC reports, 
pushed total assets of the non-trusteed 
group to a staggering $16.6-billion level 


But that’s only part of the story. Such 
SEC figures reflect only the book 
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HOW TO FORECAST 
TOMORROW’S PROFITS 


--+ AND MAKE THE FORECASTS COME TRUE 
WITH OUR EXTENDED PAYMENT PLAN! 


You don’t need a crystal ball for a look at tomorrow’s profits. Just 
take an appraising look at your present machine tools and other plant 
equipment. The only way you can improve your competitive position 
and increase your profit margin is to reduce your production costs. 
If your present machines aren't up-to-the-minute . . . with everything 
it takes to produce faster, more efficiently and economically ... you 
can’t expect a bright profit future. To insure tomorrow’s 
profits, you must invest now in the latest and finest. 





The new Pratt & Whitney Extended Payment Plan makes 
it easy for you to replace immediately with new P&W 
Machine Tools. Your new profits will more than take care 
of the convenient installments that pay for the machines. 
Write now for your copy of the booklet “New Machines 
Make New Profits.” Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorpo- 
rated, 41 Charter Oak Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 
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JIG BORERS ¢ ROTARY TABLES «+ KELLER MACHINES * TOOLROOM 
LATHES . VERTICAL SHAPERS -¢ CUTTER AND RADIUS GRINDERS 


a, PrRatT & WHITNEY 


FIRST CHOICE FOR ACC 
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— < 
New Gaylord-designed corrugated box 
for 140-ib. fuel injection unit pocks 


fast, trims costs, reduces tare 


CORRUGATED HANDLES 


THE HEAVY JOBS 


> 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


Are you paying more than you 
should for your packaging? 
Heavyweight jobs formerly 
requiring costlier materials are 
now taken in stride by cor- 
rugated boxes. Packaging like 
this calls for versatile mat- 
erials, ingenious engineering. 
Gaylord has done it—time 
after time. 


Youcan profit from thesa vings 
that heavy-duty corrugated 
boxes can deliver. Call your 
nearby Gaylord packaging 
engineer. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION «ST. 
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value, or cost at the time of purchase, 

all the funds’ investments over the 
cars; they don’t take into account the 
capital gaims scored since the securities 
were bought. If you value the funds’ 
their market prices, thev wer 
really worth some $17.6-billion in the 
1956 calculation 


¢ Old Loves and New—The big push 


in 1956 brought also some 


assets as 


shifts of 
emphasis among investment media. The 
funds again went in fairly heavily for 
their traditional favorites—corporate 
bonds—after a slackening in these pur- 
chases in 1955. The new lure of the 
old favorites probably came from their 
ever-rising and steadily more attractive 
vields, as well as from their well known 
defensive qualities during periods of 
stock market weakness. Whatever the 
holdings of corporate bonds 
jumped during 1956 from $7.2-billion 
to $8.7-billion—or from 50.9% of total 
issets at book values to 52.3% 

Phe non-trusteed group also sharply 
hiked its 
despite the high 
vieles prevailing during most of 1956 
for blue-chip shares generally. This 
buving sent total common stock hold- 
ings from under $3-billion to $3.3- 
billion, and from 20.7% of total re- 
sources, on a_ book 


7*> =r, 


reason, 


! 
common stock purchases— 


prices and low 


value basis, to 


e Reverse of the Coin—To get the 
bond-and-common stock picture in 
proper perspective, however, you have 
to look at it also from the market-value 
ingle. 

Do this, and vou find that the im- 
portance of common stocks in the port- 
folios of non-trusteed funds was con- 
siderably greater than vou'd guess from 
the book-value estimate. On a market- 
value basis, common stocks were worth 
$5.6-billion, and accounted for 32% of 
all assets rather than 22.7%. 

But the market-value calculation isn’t 
flattering to the bond holdings. As a 
result of the weakness that hit the 
fixed-interest securities market last vear, 
the $8.7-billion book value of corporate 
bond holdings shrinks to $7.9-billion at 
1956 vearend market values. On this 
basis, bonds accounted for only 45‘ 
of assets, instead of the 52.3% 
at book values 
¢e Ingrowing—As might be expected, 
some corporate pension funds—8% of 
them, to be exact—tend to invest in se- 
curities of their sponsoring companies. 
In the over-all picture, it’s true, such 
holdings aren’t large. Yet they have 
reached hefty proportions—a total of 
$682-million in bond holdings and 
$814-million in common stock holdings 
it 1956 vearend market values. 
¢ Sidelights—Other interesting facts re- 
vealed by the SEC study 

e Over the government 
bond holdings have persistently dropped 
in importance. At yearend 1956 the 


shown 


years 
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LEADING COMPANIES EVERYWHERE ARE ADOPTING COPYFLEX ONE-WRITING METHOD! 


2 


Above: J. H. O'Connor, office manager of The Bristol 
Company, saves his company thousands of dollars 
annually with Copyfiex one-writing system. 


The Bristol Company Slashes Clerical Time 
and Cost 85% on Order-Invoice Operation! 


The savings made by Bristol can be projected to almost 
any paperwork operation in your business whether it’s 


The Socket Screw Division of The Bristol Company, 
manufacturers of the most complete line of socket screws 
on the market, has virtually eliminated all clerical work 
on its extensive order-invoice operation. Alert office man- 
ager J. H. O’Connor has done it with a revolutionary 
one-writing system made possible by Copyflex copying 
All items to be ordered by distributors from Bristol are 
preprinted on prepriced translucent forms. Distributors 
pencil in quantities desired and send originals of orders 
to Bristol. Copyflex copies, mechanically produced from 
the originals without further writing, serve as packing 
lists, shipping labels, order acknowledgements. Extensions 
are then made on the original order and additional! 
Copyflex copies run off for use as invoices. 
How Bristol has eliminated costly, time-consuming cler- 
ical copying and proofreading with Copyflex can be 
shown by Bristol’s own Time Study: 
Conventional System 
(One-Order-invoice) (One-Order-Invoice) 
Checking and Pricing Distributor Purchase Order... 15 minutes 0 minutes 
Preparation of Order Invoice 45 minutes 8 minutes 
Totals ...60 minutes 


Copyflex System 


8 minutes 





(BRUNING ) *:*: 
Copyllex 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., CHICAGO 


in Conode: Chorles Bruning Co. (Canada) Lid., 105 Church St., Toronto, Ont. 





Copies anything typed, written, 
Printed, or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper—in seconds. 


accounting, purchasing-receiving, or production control. 
Copyflex is the superior, modern copying process—clean, 
odorless, and economical. Letter-size Copyflex copies cost 
less than a penny each for materials. Copyflex will fit 
readily into your present systems. Mail coupon today! 
You'll be glad you did! 


Copyfiex Desk Top 
Model 110 copies 
originals 11” wide 
by any length, 
makes up to 300 
letter-size copies 
per hour. Only 
$555. Other 
models available 
to copy originals 
up to 54” wide. 


 eienieeieieteaienen! 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 81-E 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


Please send me information on the Copyflex process and 
machines. 


Name a 
Company_ 
Address 


County 











Mane t VIP 


+s 
df 
, _ Greater 
Plant Sites + TVDC = Profits 


Our Tidewater Virginia offers you a choice of plant sites 
tailored te fit your needs. The 14-community area served 
by the TVDC is rich in monpower and has access to the 
resources you require. And more important for industrial 
growth, the people of Tidewater are interested in making your 
location a success. For a study of how Tidewater Virginia can 
serve you, you ore invited to contact: 


tidewater virgi tslonie/eounel 


Equitable Building Norfolk 10, Virginia 





klin, Portsmouth, Norfolk, South Norfolk, 
The counties of Isle of Wight, Norfolk 


ncess Anne, and Northampton. 











You know that somebody’s 
freight is in good hands. 


You know that it will be de- ¢ 


livered on schedule. 


You know that the shipper is “A 


man of superior judgment. 


° I 
Transamericar 


NATION W 


General Offices: DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
ROBERT B. GOTFREDSON, President 


54 Finance 








to total assets, 

was down to 
13.4% 
nd 31.6 


¢ Despite a widespread belief that 


igainst 17.8 the vear before, 
back in 195] 


pension fund stock holdings are seldom 
disposed of, such assets are not alwavs 
‘locked up.” In 1956, sales of com 
mons bi th non-trusteed funds 
equaled 23 f their common stock 
purchases. In 1955, the ratio was 29%. 

e About 70 f the 1956 receipts 
ot non-trusteed funds came from em 
ployer contributions, 9 from em- 


ployee payments, 19 from interest 


I 
ind dividend income, the rest from mis- 
cellaneous sources. Income from inter- 
est and dividends has grown in 
importance—in 1956 it totaled $500 
million, up from $200-million only five 
years earlier 

e Disbursements, of course, have 
been rising, too. Benefits paid out last 
year came to $5+44-million, compared 
with 1951’s $225-million. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The boost in the discount rate is now 
unanimous. Last week the New York 
ind Cleveland Federal Reserve Banks 
finally joined the other 10 FRB units 
in raising their rates from 3% to 34% 
(BW—Aug.17'57,p29 

e 
The coming freight rate rise will be 
passed on to the customers of Corn 
Products Refining Co. in its entirety, 
the company has announced. Most 


ther companies are expected to do 


° 
First public financing ever is being 
readied by venerable Homestake Min- 
ing Co., operator of one of the world’s 
major gold mines in South Dakota since 
1878. The company has registered with 
the SEC debentures toraling $12-mil 
lion, including $5-million convertible 
subsequently into stock 


+ 
Stock market skepticism is shared by 
Los Angeles’ $72-million American Mu- 
tual Fund, Inc. Between April and July 
this vear it raised its cash position from 
11.5% to 19.4% of total assets as a 
“protection against short-term market 
risks.” 
a 

Detroit’s McLouth Steel Corp. has ar- 
ranged privately a $64-million refunding 
ind new money financing deal with in 
stitutional investors The operation 
won't be a “cheap” one. Not only will 
it involve the sale of $12.7-million new 
first mortgage 54s, due 1976, but also 
the exchange of an additional $51.3-mil 
lion of the latter for an equal amount 
of first 44s, due 1972, that the partici- 
pating institutions now hold 


Sd 
5 
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An Alert Mind 


Needs a Bo 


Hit to Work In 


Judgment comes from experi- 
ence . . . Alertness from Good 
Physical Condition. American 
Health Studios Provide YOU 
the Quickest, Easiest Way to 
Get in Shape! 


Whether YOU are OVERWEIGHT, UNDER- 
WEIGHT, or just LACK ENERGY — Amer- 
ican Health Studios will HELP YOU — 
Regardless of Your Age... 



















ONE YEAR FREE: 


If we fail to get these results in 60 - 
days: Overweight: Lose 15 pounds — 
3%” off hips and waist. Underweight: ’ 


Add 112” to each arm — 312” on chest 
and shoulders—Gain 12 pounds weight. 


EXPANSION SPECIAL 


Because of our plans to open 100 addi- 
tional studios, we dre accepting 1,000 
Charter Memberships at $8.00 per 
month. This offer expires September 
30, 1957. For information, call the 
American Health Studio located in your 
‘ city. 


Bert Goodrich, 51-year-old 
director of American Health 
Studios, still maintains the 
same measurements which 
won him the title of Mr. 
America in 1939. 


dy > 





Ba SS se 


ONLY 8 WEEKS BEFORE, THESE 

PANTS FIT JOHN J. OVERMEYER! 

Overmeyer, a Houston, Texas, appli- 

ance executive says: “I knew I had to 

reduce . . . my doctor had warned me. 

But even he was amazed when I lost 24 

pounds and 8 inches from my waist in 

only eight weeks — without excessive 

dieting! American Health Studios ac- 

complished this for me.” 

Thousands of business executives are enjoying benefits every day at the 
World’s Largest Chain of Health Studios. Courses are designed for the 
individual and supervised by experienced instructors. The newest, 
most ingenious equipment — including steam and massage — does 
most of the work for you. Only three 30-minute treatments per week 
are necessary. Always invigorating — never tiring . . . each treatment 
leaves you with greater energy and vitality. 


No strenuous diets—no classes to attend or appointments to make. 
Arrange visits to suit your convenience, 


$5,000,000 in Equipment . . . Dedicated to Your Good Health 


Your Membership is Good at Any of the 200 American Health Studios Located Throughout the United States, Canada, Mexico and England. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico Cincinnati, Ohio Hammond, Indiana 
Alhambra, California Compton, California Hayward, California 
Anaheim, California Covina, California Hollywood, Californ 
Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas 


n 


Los Angeles, California North Hollywood, California Richmond, i ‘ Seattle, Washington 

Memphis, Tennessee Oakland, Cali ’ River re Spokane, Washington 
ia Mexico City, Mexico Ogden, Utah St. Louis, Misso Sunnyvale, California 

Miami, Florida Oklahoma City, Oklahoma St. Paul, Minnesot Tacoma, Washington 


Baltimore, Maryland Denver, Colorado Huntington Park, California Miami Beach. Flori Palo Alto, Califorr Salt Lake City, Utah Toronto, Canada 
g orida , . 
Bellflower, California Detroit, Michigan Indianapolis, Indiana Milwaukee, Wisconsin $ San Antonio, Texas Upper Darby. Pennsylvania 


Berkeley, California Downey, California Inglewood, Californ 
Boston, Massachusetts E. Los Angeles, California Jamaica, New York 
Buffalo, New York Edmonton, Canada Kansas City, Missou 
Calgary, Canada El Paso, Texas Lincoln, Nebraska 
Calumet City, Illinois Eugene, Oregon London, England 


ia Minneapolis, Minnesota Philad nie 1 San Bernardino. California Vancouver, Canada 
Montreal, Canada Phoenix, Arizona San Diego, California Van Nuys, California 

ri Newark, New Jersey Pittsburgh, Pennsylvani San Francisco, California Walnut Creek, California 
New Orleans, Louisiana Pomona, California San Jose, California Whittier, California 
New York, New York Portland, Oregon San Mateo, California 


Chicago, Illinois Fort Worth, Texas Long Beach, California Norfolk, Virginia Providence, R. |. Santa Ana, California 


For FREE literature, write Amer 


ican Health Studios, Executive Offices, 3917 Montrose Blvd., Houston, 


or call “Information” for the number of the studio in your city. 





In Marketing 


Men’s Wear Manufacturer Buys 


New York and Chicago Store Chain 


\ men’s clothing manufacturer has moved into retail 
ing operations as a basis for promoting an inactive line of 
mens apparel. H. Daroff & Sons, Inc., of Philadelphia 
last week paid cash for most of the stock of Broadstreet’s, 
Inc., men’s clothing store chain. The purchase price 
remained a secret 

Michael Daroff, president of the manufacturing com 
pany, which grosses about $30-million annually, says 
Broadstrect’s seven New York area stores and two Chi- 
cago stores will be the “showcase for the revival of a 
neglected name of 
Daroff adds that his 
Gort-McLeed line, an old label that hasn’t been used 
in recent vears, with national brand advertising similar 
to the promotion given th« company § other national 
lines, Botany 500 and Worsted-Tex. 

For Daroff, the purchase of Broadstreet’s, which the 
trade estimates grosses about $10-million vearlv, 


distribution of its clothing line 


a complete men’s clothing line.” 
company will begin pushing the 


issuTes 
in important markets 
ind i healthy start toward introducing the line nation 
illy. In the near future, Gort-McLeed will be made avail 
ible through exclusive franchises to retailers throughout 
the country 

For Broadstreet’s, whose management will remain un 
changed under Pres. Ralph Schneider, the sale means the 
exchange of the company’s private-label line for a national 


brand backed by national advertising. 


Two Denver Department Stores 


May Merge, Leaving One Other 


\ plan is in the works to consolidate two of Denver's 
three big department stores into one. The May Co. is 
negotiating for control of Daniels & Fisher, venerable 
Denver store and the largest department store in the 
Rocky Mountain area. 

lhree years ago, Daniels & Fisher signed up as the 
department store tenant, to occupy some 328,000 sq. ft 
of space, in the big $35-million redevelopment project 
that Webb & Knapp, Inc. is pushing through on Den 
ver's Court House Square. The project is scheduled for 
completion next year. According to the present plan, the 
May Co. will take over the space, retaining the Daniels & 
Fisher name, and close down its competing May Co. unit 
several blocks away. This will leave the city with the 
Denver Dry Goods Co. as the remaining big store. 

Though long a Denver landmark, Daniels & Fisher 
hasr’t been thriving lately. Daniels & Fisher Stores Co., 
which includes two smaller units in Colorado Springs, 
reported sales for the 1955-56 and 1956-57 fiscal years of 
$9.8-million and $9.7-million respectively, and deficits of 
$63,000 and $47,000 for the two years. The move into 
fancy new quarters nearer the heart of the city, along with 


56 Varketing 


MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


@ P. 58 Westinghouse Unwraps Its 1958 
Appliance Line 


reduced competition, is expected to stimulate recovery. 

Webb & Knapp at one time held the controlling inter- 
est in Daniels & Fisher, but in 1954 control passed to 
Younker Bros. of Des Moines, Iowa, and Jerome M. Ney 
of Fort Smith, Ark. 


“Texas Ford” May Begin to Mean 


Rolls-Royce as Well as Cadillac 


Deep in the heart of ‘Texas there are a lot of sleek 
Rolls-Rovce automobiles rolling around this week. The 
largest group of Rolls-Rovces ever to cross the ocean— 
17 cars in all—reached Dallas to take part in a 50th 
anniversary Neiman-Marcus, 
well-known Dallas department store. 

If the Rolls-Royce company has its way, there will be 
manv more of the luxurv cars in Texas and other South- 
western states. The shipment marks a strong drive to 
sell the cars in the untapped Southwestern market. Over- 
seas Motor Corp. of Fort Worth will distribute Rolls 
Rovces to dealers in Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

Rolls-Rovce has been adding dealerships and stepping 
up its advertising in this country. Including the 20 or 
more new ones in Texas, the company now has nearly 
60 dealers around the country in contrast to about 10 
two years ago. 


celebration sponsored by 


Marketing Briefs 


Men will get a price break next summer on an impor- 
tant line of summer suits. Haspel Bros., Inc., big 
manufacturer of men’s wash-and-wear suits, announced 
it will not raise prices on its 1958 spring and summer 
lines. The company says that the increasing demand 
it anticipates for its suits will enable it to absorb rising 
costs. 


Associated Dry Goods Corp., department store chain, 
is acquiring the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr store in 
Rochester, N. Y., whose annual sales exceed $30-million. 
The chain already operates nine stores, including New 
York’s Lord & Tavlor. Some of these stores have 
branches. 


National Telefilm Associates, Inc., New York TV 
film distributor and operator of the NTA Film Network 
(BW —Sep.22'56,p52), has become a station owner by 
acquiring 75% interest in KMGM-TV in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul. Loew’s Inc. retains the remaining 25% 
ownership. NTA plans to acquire other stations. 


A steel and glass model home, product of United 
States Steel Homes Div., is displayed on the roof 
of Kaufmann’s department store in downtown Pittsburgh. 
Close to seven tons of steel went into the four-bedroom 
house, 
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Monsanto is a major supplier 
of Opalon* vinyl resins and 
Monsanto Plasticizers, on 
which are based many of the 
fine vinyl plastisols available 
from qualified formulators. 


MONSANTO 


*OPALON: Reg. U.S. P 





New vinyl dispersions are molded without 
pressure into high-grade low-cost products... 
or fused on metals, fabrics, paper, to produce 
tough permanent finishes. 


A vinyl plastisol, rotationally molded, produced the 
one-piece swimming float above. It won't sink — 

it won't rot—and its brilliant colors remain 

true forever! 


Molding vinyl plastisols—by slush or rotational 
methods — produces a host of hollow products, from 
dolls’ heads to rain boots. Reproduction of detail 

is excellent. Color choice is unlimited and 
permanent. Vinyl plastisols also make tough flexible 
coatings — fused to metals before or after forming, 
or coated on fabrics or paper for luggage, wall and 
floor coverings. And the finish can be smooth, 
textured or embossed! Vinyl plastisols become 
permanent sealants, sound-proofing. Foamed vinyl 
plastisols are in demand for insulation, upholstery. 


But why not get the complete details in “The Vinyl 
Plastisol Story”? Send coupon for your free copy. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


' 
\ penn eens 


oe 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Plastics Division, Room 1480, Springfield 2, Mass, 


Please send me free copy of 
“The Vinyl Plastisol Story.” 





Company 





Unveiling 


Westinghouse decided to do 
oc I a Ay | ae, —— hed it all at once, instead of - 
product group at a time. It's 
launching the biggest styling 
change, the biggest advertising 
budget in company history. 
OR TWO WI lavs of Westing 
tors have been shuttling into Colum 


bus, Ohi 
Westingho 








BROADWAY-STYLE musical, starring Martyn Green as a Westinghouse dealer with 


nob appeal, set the pace for the two-week introduction of 1958 models to dealers. 


1. Consumer Drive 


We tin 





omething 
' 
ilk 


Despit 


fourth 
hiring 
their 
mproving 
PRODUCT GROUPS were spotlighted in turn. Here a feature of the new ranges is ippliance 
demonstrated to wa audience of dealers and distributors in Columbus, Ohio. e One-Third of an Income—Th 
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| 1958 Models in Big Appliances 


CRITICAL EYE of about 1,500 dealers was cast on the full line of major appliances, 
which will be pushed by the biggest advertising splurge in Westinghouse history. 


HI-FI SETS at the show aren’t part of the lines being introduced, but 


Westinghouse showed them off anyway. Hi-fi is a new venture. 





SQUAKE LOOK, new Westinghouse family motif, shows up in newly designed refrigerator: “The built-in look without the built-in cost.” 
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DESIGNS FOR 1960 are already on the drawing boards as Westinghouse aims to maintain 


the consumer products division's challenge for 


it Westinghouse set a 
rawing one-third of the 
from 


ommand goal 


of « Companys 
mcome 


1955. 


consumer products. In 
it seemed to be within striking 
distance—with more than 30% of sales 
in consumer lines. Then it fell to 26 
last vear, under the influence of a buy 
market that knocked prices apart 
ind a ind costly strike at West 
plants 
the hopes the 
product lines will vield at 
27% of sales, with improvement 


ers 
long 
inghouse 

This vear compan 
consumer 
least 
to come as the redesigned line catches 
on with the housewives 
¢ The 1958 Line—Through all 
work on the 1958 models was go 
behind the One of 
Craig’s first big decisions two vears 
was to ask the designing firm of 
Peter Muller-Monk to develop new stv] 
ing for all major Westinghouse appli- 
not merely the _ refrigerators, 
which the company had been designing 
for vears 

\ vear earlier, Muller-Monk had sub- 
mitted a mockup of a major change in 
refrigerator design—the square look 
Now Westinghouse was ready to ap 
prove it as part of the full line. The 
decision at the end of 1955 was too 
late to keep General Motors’ Frigidaire 
Div. from being first to hit the market 
with the square look a year ago, in the 
1957 models. But the style looks so 
ound—it helps to fit into built-in kitch- 
ens and also to obsolete older designs, 
a la Detroit—that Westinghouse didn’t 
worry about letting a competitor break 
the ice. 

By April, 1956, Muller-Monk had the 
go-ahead to use the square look as a 
design motif for all major appliances, 
and new tooling was ordered. The sales 


this 
time 


ng on scenes 


iZO 


mces 
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market position. 


department and the Appearance Design 
Center in Mansfield, Ohio, worked 
closely on features to be included in the 
new line. For refrigerators, for example, 
they agreed on magnetic door latches, 
carry-out — tray lighting, 
metallic trim 

Sales estimates of which sizes and 
models should be produced were im 
portant in determining which features 
should be included. For a shelf with 
tooling costs of $10,000 would be ex 
pensive if only 5,000 refrigerators are 
to be sold, while it would be relativels 
cheap on a run of 50,000 units. 

In November, 1956, blueprints were 
finished, and tools and supplies were or- 
dered. Five months later, tools were de 
livered, and pre-production runs of five 
units of model were tried out. 
Volume production was started in July 


shelves, new 


each 


ll. Selling the Line 


The family resemblance among laun- 
dry and k‘tchen equipment was the one 
big feature that Westinghouse sales 
md advertising people were able to 
point out to McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
when the agency people were invited 
to see the first item—refrigerators—last 
March. 

Ordinarily, the agency would have re 
turned to Columbus in two or three 
months with an ad campaign just for 
refrigerators. But this year, Westing- 
house wanted to make a big splash with 
the family motif and simultaneous in- 
troduction of all major appliances. So 
McCann-Erickson had to develop a 
full-blown advertising theme all at one 
crack. 
¢ Picking a Theme—The advertisirg 
pitch wasn’t a mattet of guesswork. 


McCann-Erickson had made a market 
research survey last year that Westing- 
house officials call the most complete 
national study ever made of the ap- 
pliance market. Another survey dealt 
with consumer reaction to various ad- 
vertising themes. 

Ihe agency combined the two adver- 
tising that ranked first and 
second in customer acceptance: “The 
Shape of Tomorrow—the Built-in Look 
Without the Built-in Ccuc.” 

[he ad campaign was approved May 
6, carly enough to line up advertising 
space and time on the scale Westing- 
house envisioned. A design emblem for 
the “Shape of Tomorrow” 
picked bv that date 
¢ Indoor, Outdoor—The chief shift in 
in outdoor billboard 
Westinghouse 
Begin- 


slogans 


was even 


media this vear is 
campaign Last vear, 
spent no money on billboards 
ning Sept. 22, it will 2,800 signs 
from coast to coast for a 30-day blitz, 
backed up by newspaper, magazine, and 
rv on the Shape of 
Tomorrow theme 

‘It will be 
J. R. Clemens, sales planning manager 
for major ippliances, “for any American 
who can hear and read to be unaware 
of the 1958 Westinghouse major ap- 
pliances.”’ 

Ihe major part of 


use 


idvertising also 


ilmost impossible,” says 


the 1958 idvertis- 
ing appropriation will be funneled into 
the 30-day saturation campaign, but 
that’s not all. The company won't say, 
but: outsiders figure the dealer razzle- 
dazzle in Columbus alone costs some- 
where around $250,000 


lll. Happy Dealers 


The monev, whatever it is, will be 
well spent if the dealers cooperate in 
the appliance division’s bid for a big- 
ger share of the market. Craig told the 
dealers what the company is doing “to 
spearhead a return to a profitable status 
for the dealer.” 

Westinghouse promised the dealers 
at Columbus that 

e Thev would have 
tion.” 

¢ There won't be any “dumping” 
of Westinghouse appliances. This vear, 
the company decided to “produce only 
to sell,” which meant production cut- 
backs but leaves the factory and dis- 
tributors now with “the best balance 
in inventories in the company’s his- 
torv.” 

e A new service division will help 
the dealers to cope with the problems 
in this pesky area of the appliance busi- 
ness. 

e¢ Westinghouse Credit Corp., the 
company’s consumer finance arm, will 
be expanded to provide all the financ- 
ing that the dealers need, at competi- 
tive interest rates. END 


“price protec- 
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The Handwriting of the Heart 


Properly interpreted, it can mean a life. Electrocardiograph 


readings permit revealing analysis ... play a vital role in 


diagnosis and treatment. Dependable Mallory components 


help insure the reliability of such precision instruments. 


= rHE UNTRAINED EYE, cryptic marks on a sheet 
of graph paper. But to the cardiologist, familia 
with the “handwriting” of the heart. they can mean 


the difference between life and death. 


In the more than half a century since the develop- 
ment of the electrocardiograph, this instrument has 
grown steadily in importance as a major weapon in 
the fight against heart disease ... one of the nation’s 
chief causes of death. With so much at stake, modern 
cardiograph equipment must meet the highest 


standards of accuracy and dependability. 


Mallory precision components—switches, controls, 


tiny, long-lived mercury batteries—help assure this 


reliability .. . just as Mallory components contribute 


to the broad range of the nation’s most important 


gsrowth industries, from radar to automatic washers, 


from hearing aids to television, from guided missiles 


to pocket radios 


Behind their superior 


performance 1s an unusual 


background of « xperience 


in the dynamic fields of 


electronics, electrochemistry and specialized metal- 


lurgy experience that has made Mallory the com- 


pany at home in tomorrow... serving 


companies 


interested in the opportunities ol tomorrow 


P.R. MALLORY & CO 


Inc 


INDIANAPOTIS 6 





INDIANA 











for 
stability and precision 
in any weather 


@ 


MOLDED RESISTORS 


In blazing heat... arctic cold 
jungle damp . . . or parched desert — 
S. S. Wurte Molded Resistors will give 
you rugged, dependable service. A 
nonhygroscopic base enables them to 
withstand wide extremes of tempera- 
ture and humidity! 


S. S. Wuite Molded Resistors are 
characterized by low noise level .. . 
precision . . . stability . . . negative 
temperature and voltage coefficients. 
Age brings no deterioration of values,. 
They are compact, have outstanding’ 
stability and mechanical strength. 

For full details . . . 
5409. 

HIGH VALUE RANGE FROM 10 
MEGOHMS TO 10,000,000 MEGOHMS! 
65X Molded Resistor — 1 watt 
80X Molded Resistor — 3 watts 


write for Bulletin 


@ 


S. S. WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York 


Western Office: 
1839 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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Chemical Analysis 


@ Electronic instruments practically unheard of 10 





years ago have just about taken over the testing lab. 


@ They render highly accurate analyses in a few 


minutes, whereas test tube methods took weeks and months. 


@ Now the revolution is being carried one step 


further—with the instruments being geared to solve the prob- 


lems of the production line itself. 


In today’s research lab, if you want 
to know what chemicals are in a sample 
mixture perhaps a test tube is the last 
thing vou would reach for. Instead, vou 


would mscert yvour sample nm am chine, 


push a button, and sit back and wait 


perhaps only a few minutes—for the 


inswer in terms of both ingredients and 
quantitic 
I his tvpe of analysis, practically un 
heard of before World War Il, 
OommMmg more i 
large labs, test tubes at 
favor of thi 


nuclear rCsonance 


COMMON 


diftcrential refractometer, mnfrared 
fractometer, and 


pectrometc! Next veck 


tograph, vapor 


instruments maket their ] 
t the Instrument Show in ( 
¢ Fast Growth—In the s; 
ide, sales of this tvpc r inst 
have jumped more than tenfol ) 
With the 1. 
thev have br ught some new 
into the scientific limelight—C 
ted Electrodvnamics (¢ orp., Be 
Instruments, In Perkin-Elmer ¢ 
Baird Atomic, and a half dozen ot!l 
Vhis shift to speedy, highh 
malytical instruments is onl] 
phase of the 


1 ke .) iT 


ibout $125-million a vear 


revolution 
beginning t 
nstruments for use on the produ 
line. ‘This will provide fast and 
tinuou hecks of the 

tsclf and that means correction 


process could be 


product stream 
n the 
made immediateh 


ind provi ing greatcr unt 


cutting wast 
form quality 
¢ The 
control and instrument men, the on 


Possibilities—l.ventualh sa 


line instruments will be teamed up with 
some 
possibility of 


computers to run entire plants 
control men foresee the 
bettering chemical process efhiciency as 
much as 20 And almost evervone 
in the industry predicts that closer con 
trol over unstable reactions for which 
present analytical methods are not fast 
cnough could mean new chemicals, new 


products, and important changes in the 


production economics They see the 
new on-process monitoring instruments 
is the prelude to fully automatic plants. 

Ot course, even m 


automatic plant is still years off 


chemicals, the 
Nlany 


obstacles stand in the wav of on process 


monitoring. But if the 

which analvtical instruments 
their w int he testing 
control lab is am tl 
velopment en i 
¢ More Practical Instruments—A more 


important f sp iu hemical 
inalyvses right nov to put less 


CXPCHSi' an ( mK CSS LIP TIC 


speed with 
have made 
ind quality 


such de 


: | 
laboratory instrun its into process 

trol fal 
which 3 


) TH 


trometcr, 


} 7 . 1 


ste idils 


|. Revolution in the Lab 


If vou walk in testing lab today 
of white-coated 


WAZ of 


vou v 
technicians cating ove 
glass ibing to separate out compo- 
nents ¢ veigh them and 
write d 1 the result Sensitive ma 
iutomatically in a 
fraction Most of them 
measure the phvsical properties of the 

them to 


° i 
Nnparing 
i highly accu 


( hines cl 


sample, and by 
known standards, make 
ite analysis 
¢ Many Types—The instruments differ 
from one another ording to the kind 
of sampling done. The synthetic rub 
ber industry, for instance, depends on 
the mass spectrometer, an mstrument 
developed by Consolidated Electrody 
namics. By sorting the molecules of a 
mixture 
spectrometer can 
organic quantitative 
minutes. 

A testing lab serving an alloy shop 


iccording ft mass 


perform a complex 
inalysis in a few 


mass, the 
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Yields to Pushbutton Techniques 


of a big metals plant may be built 
round a couple of big cabinets con 
taining an emission spectrometer, de 
veloped by Dow Chemical and built 
by Baird Atomic. A lab assistant loads 
the machine with a bit of 
| | 1 warm by 


metal de 
pneumatic tubc 
from the metal shop The machine 
buzzes for 30 dials 
The lab down the read 
ing and hurnes them back to the plant 
Elapsed time? About 
nd the lab report contains a complete 
And tl | 

quantitative analysis of the alloy—up to 
within one 


uverca still 
seconds and spin 
man jots 


three minutes 


18 elements—accurate to 

art in 10,000. 

e Case History—How fast such instru 
vinning ac eptance 1s 
if the 
ew = analvtical 

ibout 


Perkin-Elmer 


ments arc seen in 
fractometer, a 
instrument 
manufacturers 
Nor 
machine is a whiz 
totting up the pro 
portions of hydrocarbon chemical mix 

\ few vears ago, 
mixture of butadiene, propane, butanc 


\ 1por 


dozen 
ncluding 
walk, Conn. This 

separating and 


Corp., 


inalvzing a 


been a tel 
Now 


ictometer, its 


} 1 . ] 
ind propylene would have 
} } 
headache te 1 chemist 


vapor f1 


rible 

thanks to the 

i five-minute job. 
Essentially, a vapor fractometer is a 

e of tubing a coup! 
d with an such 
prick dust. A sample of mixed gases 

pushed through by an insert carriet 
helium, comes out of the 

the tube on 


differentia 


e of yards long 
ibsorbent material, 


such 
other end 
component at a time 
iDsorption ot mp 
n material caus 


C 
} 
l 


sample to pa 
than others 


ntrol sample \ 


through mor 
Mechanism 


+ 


me, temperature id carrier flow rate 
let 


simple but sensitive « tion 


it the outflow end of the 
instrument. It’s not toe 


extremely 


tubc 
mplete the 
d to manufacture, and it is 
ypera Lab men s 
e¢ Instant Success—The 
ractometer too} 
manufacturers complet 
Perkin-Elmer, which 
rity f such 
hrst commer! 
timated that 
vould saturate the 


on, a desk-top 


laims 
instruments 

| model 

bout instru 
market. Their 
nstrument, w 
which is low 
ind analvtx 


200 


priced in the $2 


I 


,UUU range, 
ynsidering its versatility 
OWE! 

Word of the new instruments spreac 
fast Within a few P-} va 
wamped with orders. Large laboratoric 
bought them by the half 


iit 


1 
} 
i 
} 


nonths 


doze li, 
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chemical processing companies by the 
dozen. Today, there are than 
1,500 in use. Before long, it may be a 
standard process monitoring instrument 
as well. 

¢ Development Pattern—The develop 
ment of the fractometer follow 
1 fairly typical pattern. Most analvtical 
instruments are dreamed up either in 


IMOTe 


\ ipo! 


icademic laboratories or bv the instru 
staffs in industries 
Ihe vapor fractometer actually origi 
England Perkin-F:lmer and 
other American 


ened their own low-cost v¢ 


mentation process 
nated im 
several companies de 
rsions and 
put them on the market simultancoush 
But most 
r¢ small 
to gamble a big 


instrument manufacturers 
businesses; the in't afford 
esearch budget on de 
cloping new instruments 

sometime 


right 


the instrument company 
long with = the hemical 

Watts Mfg 1 small con 
in Roceverte, W. Va.., 


industrial version of the 


developed 
vapor frac 
ometer under the guidance of Union 
itbide & Carbon Corp.’ 
on engineers. Beckman 
icquired Watts 
ommercial 


ctometer at thx 


instrumenta 
Instruments, 
ind brought out 
n-procc 
beginning of thi 


\ ipor 


¢ Joint Project—Perkin-E]mer will un 

veil its industrial version of the instru 

Instrument Show in Cleve 

of going to one 

lp in developing 

s machine P-] 

na chemical companies 

Phillips Petroleum, Esso, 
bide, Dow Chem ] 


inamid. | 


ompan 
i marketable on 

ontacted 10 
including 


nion Car 


Major 


41] 
iI 


ae d 


helped underwrite 
f the 
ilted in more versatile ma 


P | feels 


ment but 


ll. On-Process Monitoring 


incorporated in production equipment, 
the analytic instruments are fragile 

\ few rugged industrial versions of 
iborators ilready are on 
the market and more are on the way, In 
iddition to the vapor fractometer, fot 
example, the infrared analyser and the 
refractometer, which how 
much a gas or liquid bends a light beam, 
Lave been adapted for on-process mont 
toring 
e Obstacles—There are a number of 
hurdles blocking the way of a 
nass invasion of production plants by 
nalytical instruments Among them 

e The chemical industry, though 
nxious to improve, is dragging its feet 


instruments 


measures 


other 


when it comes to installing on-process 


monitoring instruments extensively. Few 
companies are willing to gamble on 
idapting a million-dollar plant so its 
is geared to a $5,000 in 
they have no r 
performance data 


industries, th 


performance 
trument on 
iability 
And, unlike 
chemical process industry already is so 
mechanized that reduction in the labor 
force 1s no incentive to 
A new control will 
win out only if it produces a better prod 


which 


records Or 


most other 


longer an 


process OT 


uct at less cost 

e Not enough is known about con 
trolling massive chemical reactions 
those that take place in a big 
ital cracker in a 


use of the 


uch as 
refinerv—to make 
fine data supplied 
the most powerful analytic tools 

¢ Chemical plant operating person 
staffs are not in 
Chev can't 
vith the most sensitive and 


cl and maintenance 
trumentation engineers 
it $ COP 
mplicated new analvtical instrument 

e Much mathematical theory and 
mputation ha | 


to 
vefore an clectroni 


m™ ompleted nn 
inalytic in 
in be designed ind pro 
handle the 
tim thousand if 


hundred md 


variab] 


in changing the product 


ingle proces 


il BEER EA | , »S 
¢ Outlook—But there's 
| trument maker 


’ 


les eventualh thing 


st process mstruments ne 
orm satisfactorily, the vill 
» hasten the shift. ‘The 


wide will help the 


fine dat 


produ tion 
learn. more about controlly 
hemical reactions. This in turn will 
ud the ynfi- 
‘to use on-process contro! monit 
xtensively. Once this beg 
the shift by the whol 


to true automatic proc 


them the knowhov 


he th 


d control will only be a mat 


END 
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Wooden mockup is providing a full-scale testing ground for the 
nation’s first commercial nuclear power plant. 


1 pertect plant near Pittsburgh. The reactor 
of the plant, built | 


S neal 


I TAKES PRACTICE [O Make 
ni ] } + 


reactor And nothin ss tion 


than pertect 


highly radK 
pow 
ictured | 
t the detailed 
runs on a full-sized model 
before loading fuel « 


the actual reactol 


na teste 
through 


necessal From th 
Die t 


ment nto 
cdroactivitt 


the Shippingport itoml vel 
1 T ] ntrol to 


; ] | 
TO! ( 


¢ More Practice—But 


; tO load up 


venture ol ae 
Energ' Commiss 
sne Light Ci It 
its turbine I 
the bulk of the 


+} 


cd in from 1¢ 


—_— : 
<aee 2 


REACTOR core, for Shippingport 


installation, is nudged into position. 


ENGINEER uses compass card to lo- 


cate center line of cylinder 


FULL-SCALE mockup at Bettis plant 
shows how finished unit fits together 
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FUEL CELLS (square clements) and control rods (round) demonstrate arrangement of fuel elements and uranium blanket. 
| 
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HOW TO BUY SHOP AIR... 


at a lower cost per pound 


Put 
that operates for 
and downtime, and a maximum of mechanical ef 
rt, put in Cooper-Bessemer M-Lir 


' 
ind you've made it 


In le compresso! 
facts about these modern ind 
compressors tron 200 to 6,000 hp, 7 
. Find out about the new things being done | 
Americ 18 oldest engine ind compressol | 


sulletin M-81,"Air for Industry” 


G, a : 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 
ENGINES, GAS OFSER Gas-OrnstE 


COMPRESSORS. RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
{NGINE MOTOR OF TURGINE OOIvEN 
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44 


.. . the new plant will be 
expensive for the amount of 


‘ 


power it puts out.. . 
STORY starts on p. 64 


} } 
reactor. Every part has been duplicated 


in a full-size wooden mockup of the real 
McCoy. The del has part of it 
side cut aw : hat engineers can 
ictually imt ind inside to check 


ruci cl y etl ee that ever 


made from the 
same blueprints used for the real thing, 
is both a reheat room { the 
when the 
check on 
parts of the 
of the react 
¢ Components— I h« 
parts that have t 
At the top of tl 


of controls 


nium 

Thev will initia nT 
reaction. The other 
blies will form a 
uranium around the 
blanket element 
output of the un 
sioning at a 


breed 


¢ Chain Reaction—Wh 
9 ] ] . 


+} 


mount 
ventional pl 
lass fueled | 


lotal 


aust ] 
1 ‘5 
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Apart. they re liquid... together, they're solid 


... helping make parts for your ear, 


vour television set. and even vour tableware 


THESE TWO LIOUL lk r ; Epoxies are so hard that 
I 


wate! Yet 


called epoxy. 
Delicate parts for television, radio. 
d other electronic equipment are 
edded in epoxies to protect them | m ep 
moisture and vibration. And. in durable Developin 
MOXY adhesives seal knite well 
blades in their handles with a stro: 


permanent bond. 


d Products include 
LNION Cal rheick LNION CARBIDE Silicon 
Lwin lk 
LLECTROMET Alloy nd Metals 


BAKELITE. VINYLITE d KRENI 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


CRAG Agricultural Chemicals Pres 








Pushing up profits 


They clear extra profits from that murky flow —spewing at 


cve lonic 5600 gallons i minute into this b 


icoal breaker | orits right here that fine coa! is Hloated ' 


free of the breaker se1 ip And that adds thousands of tons 


to this big Pennsylvania coal firm's monthly output 


Eating into these earnings, jiowever. were the c 

ostly difficulties with pipeline that whooshed the 

filled slurry up seven stories to the tank lor co 
diamond-sharp edged—release su phurs 


ter carrying then And this deadly « 


ugh the heaviest cast-irol pripre eve 


ig tank ilop 


Something had to be done 
Perhaps the G.] \l — (,oo0d veal 
He did—Diver 


rubber pipe. Supel tougl . it sii 


have an answer? 


] ] 
sion with equal ease — solving 


handling problems in many a plant 


It was an immediate success 
maintenance men found its fley 
quicker to install than rigid ) 
ind special fittings were ¢ 


ay-off: Diversipip 


























GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@-Specified owersirire 


for handling abrasives and corrosives 


A Long-lived abrasion- and weather-resistant cover 


B Reinforcement of steel wire helix plus wrapped plies 
of heavy-duty fabric 


C Special rubber tube to withstand abrasion and corrosion 











= \ ~~» yy . 
story high ° 
Goodve Dieteril 
, cts Division. Akron 
t you better call for the G.T.M.? He'll put 4g T'S SMART TO DO BUSINESS wit! 
Divers in-anl daman a ve ee eae 


ry Goodyear. Just contact your 


If you're pouring money down the pipe at 


GooD JYEAR 


THE GR TeST j 















No Margin for Air- 
No Margin for Error 


ANOTHER DRIVE REQUIREMENT MEETS ITS MASTER 








> 


ars 


Yes, it’s a fact—unless you remove the air from the 
clay, you get a no-good tile. And whether air is your 
problem, or not—error is always a problem 

never a mistake to come to Master for the right power 
drive. In every kind of industry, Master 

package drives give you the utmost 

compactness and performance. 

Here, the primary requirer:ent is power—and the 
husky, big 200 H.P. Master fills the bill year in and 
year out. Your requirements might be better met by 
integrating Master components into a single, efficient, 
compact unit for the right horsepower, right shaft 
speed and right mounting features. What are they? 


—— 1 





























PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Gold-coated metal shrouds 
vanced jet engines have 
by North American Avi: 
ing the inside of the iroud that 
surrounds the engine protects the 
hroud itself from heat and corro 
coating the 


iount of 





for ad 
been developed 
Inc. Coat 


ition, 


metal s 


10n; 
the 
he 
| } 

cker than 


an incl in be applied 


Spay, O1 


outside cuts down 


ited 
, which need not be thi 
] 100,000 ot 


on 
heat being radi 
iting 


by brush, dip 
e 
The world’ s largest mural ‘“‘on 


] 
stainless 
} 
tec the 


ittenthhion at a 
of Chase Man 
in Bank “a ear r with e ti 

Buell Muller 


id I the 


enter of 
renovated branch 
tt 1i1CS, 
rt + 


Obsolete 


machine tools 


ni¢ 
f Pasadena 
° 
\ \ special lubricating oil f 


s has be en dey 


| 
( 


SIGMA). 
the fre 


The lubri 


mecrs of 


Self-dumping log barges 


wav with ] 

















} | 
j {t i 
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TTTT] | as 


=e 
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FURNITURE 


CASTERS 
CASTERS 


COMMERCIAL 
WITH BRAKES 


INDUSTRIAL 
CASTERS 


CASTERS 


PRODUCTS MOVING 


Whatever 
equipment 
ner 
Casters 


your product appli 


ance, office from hundreds of types of light, medium 
heavy machinery it will move eavy duty casters to fit your product 
and last longer on Colsor know from € 

It will move faster in your market the job 

for mobile products equipped with Colson top ned, engineered and manufactured from 

quality casters make an impression that sells j tested and proven materials, Colson 
Casters are job fitted to meet opera Casters are truly the outstanding quality prod 

veight equirements of both ict on the market. Put quality in your product 

equ.pmen: and flooring in industry, commerce 


1 the ground up keep 
and the home. Colson specialists can specify put it 


and 


they 
xperience which caster is best for 


smoo Sater 


Colson 


tional and speed 


t moving, keep it 
on Colson Casters 


® 


Generali Offices, Elyria, Ohio 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 


Factories in Elyria, Boston, Toronto 
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Thinking about locating a plant in Ohio, Indiana or NEW PRODUCTS 


Illinois? Then check Nickel Plate’s survey service. 





NKP has information on available sites—plus facts 
on utilities, taxes, transportation and other data you'll 





need to know. In fact, every NKP survey is tailor-made 
to your requirements. 

Let NKP know those requirements. Please contact 
M. H. Markworth, Nickel Plate Road, 1402 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland |, Ohio. MAin 1-9000, 


| had to find a plant site... 
NKP SURVEYS MADE MY JOB EASIER 





OHIO 

















look to.. CLARAGE 
fou ai handling oud, Fae ak eas 
iithoni equipment, = “ wes nina 


n 1 ppe photo 
is the kind usua used on a passenger 
iT Che wal istorted effe t ] 


when the Car nit igi peeds 


Large ones like the Riverside 
Church in New York City and the 


First Baptist Church in Houston | , ’ 
ise, 110 mph he tanding w 
Smaller ones across America. All ’ 


< 


beats up the tir iakes driving mor 


] 


danger us, and il l useful passing 


know the worth of Clarage equip 
ment. And that's the case with horsepower! 
every type of building. Whatever Now. B. F. Gi 
your air handling and conditioning new tire. the Sih 
requirement, call upon Clarage - senger car use that 
dependable equipment for making even at 0 mph 
alr your servant The tire was develope 
hundreds of different « 
fabric, and tread designs 
Ihe distortion that o 
higher speeds was licked largely by the 


Clarage specializes — builds air FAN COMPANY six-ply nylon construction, Goodrich 


‘tani ivs, but angling the nylon cords and 
handling and conditioning wasaatea diel Says ingling th cords an 


placing them lower than in ordinary 
tires helped too. ‘The tire will sell for 
$51.05 (670x15). END 


equipment exclusively. 
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Snap-In Gang Plug 


Chis multi-lead plu ind socket 


+ 
tl 


ncture hou help make 


HYFEN. Th 


i 


Long-Lasting Abrasive 
Vies With Sandpaper 


tery hyi 
it ld rl 


been marketec 
igo maker of 
ils, after 


years of levelopment 


ilmost 
The abrasive 


onsist; of tungsten 
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ECONOMIC FACTS ON FASTENERS 


UP T0 40% 
DN FASTENER COSTS 


@ High strength bolts deliver 
more “holding power" per dollar 


@ Savings in production can 
also be realized 


Figure the cost of fasteners as if 
you're buying clamping force to 
hold together an assembly. This 
way, $1.65 worth of ‘‘holding 
power” in machine bolts costs you 
only $1.50 if bright cap screws are 
used . but only $1.00 in high 
carbon bolts. 

Viewed another way, it means 
that the stronger fastener can be 
smaller for a given application, and 
so costs less. Or it can mean using 
fewer fasteners. 

Either way, you save. On direct 
fastener costs; on manufacturing. 
With smaller fasteners, there are 
smaller holes to drill (or maybe 
you can even go to punching). With 
fewer fasteners, there are fewer 
holes to fill. (In the sketch above, 
fastener assembly time would be 
cut one-fourth.) 


* Case History: Where an ap- 
plication is suited to high strength 
bolts the savings can be substantial 
One Midwest farm equipment plant 
that standardized on them saved 
$12,000 the first year, $28,000 the 
second. 


Manufacturers willing to review 


‘their requirements with an RB&W 


Fastener Man may find it reward- 
ing. He’s a technical specialist who 
can help you save money in assem- 
bling your products with standard 
fasteners. Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt and Nut Company, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


RB-W 


112th year 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y.; Coraopolis, Pa.; 
Rock Falls, Ill; Los Angeles, Calif. Additional 
sales offices at: Ardmore (Phila.), Pa.; Pittsburgh 
Detroit; Chicago; Dallas; San Francisco. Sales 
agents af: Milwaukee; New Orleans; Denver; Fargo 
Distributors from coast to coast. 


RBawW FASTENERS~-STRONG POINT OF ANY ASSEMBLY 
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cAo FUR PRUFIT IN INDU 
<x SAFETY IN A HOT SPOT 


Smaller wheels give a big 
assist to the new sleek auto- 
mobile styling. But because 
brakes have to work harder 
in a more confined space, the 
brake fluid may get hot and 
boil — causing brake failure. 
The answer? Brake fluids 
based on CARBIDE’s glycol 
ethers, and UCON fluids. 
With these hard-working 
chemicals on the job, motor- 
ists have safe, dependable 
ste pping power. 


IDEAS FOR PROFIT IN INDUSTRY 


, 


< NEW WEAR RESISTANCE FOR PLASTIC COATINGS 


Decorative and long-lasting plastic 
coatings for fabric and metal are 
applied as plastisols—liquids con- 
sisting of the plastic resin and a 
chemical called a plasticizer. To 
make better wear-resistant coatings, 
CARBIDE research has developed a 
new type of plasticizer, Monomer 
MG-1. By varying the amount of 
Monomer MG-1 in the formula, fab- 
ricators can exercise close control 
over the flexibility —or rigidity — of 
the finshed product. 


DEAS FOR PROEITW INDUSTRY 


Drug manufacturers, always 
on the alert for new products 
and new methods, are turning 
to a new CARBIDE product, 
Piperazine Technical. It’s a 
basic material for the manu- 
facture of tranquilizers, anti- 
histamines, motion sickness 
remedies, and many others. 
Piperazine Technical has a 
high degree of purity and is 
supplied in the convenient 
form of a water solution. 


Let us tell you how you too can profit by using these and other 
CARBIDE chemicals. Write for technical information. 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 


Division of 
CARBIDE 


Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York: 17, N. Y. 


“Ucon,” “CELLOSOLVE,” “CARBITOL"” and “UNION CARBIDE” are registered trade-marks of UCC. 
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carbide grits brazed onto a steel backing 
plate. In a series of on-the-job tests, it 
has lasted many times longer than sand- 
paper, for several reasons 

e ‘The ruggedness of the tungsten- 
carbide grits. 

e The rigid bond between the grits 
and the backing plate 

e The way the steel backing plate 
dissipates heat. 

Use of the abrasive also saves money 
by requiring less downtime since it 1s no 
longer necessary to be constantly chang 
ing sandpaper. If the abrasive does clog 
up, it can be restored with a solvent, a 
wire brush, or sometimes both. 

Skil Corp. plans to market tools 
utilizing the new abrasive and also to 
release it to the manufacturers of other 
machines that might be able to use it 
\ Perma-Grit shoe for use with a 
portable electric sander, in any of five 


different grits, costs $2.95 
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Lab protection: A transistorized radio 
logical survey meter, to measure and 
record radioactivity in research and 
medical labs using radioactive materials 
is now being marketed by The Uni 
versal Atomics Div. of Universal Tran 
istor Products Corp., Westburvy N. ¥ 
The 34-lb. unit, warning personnel of 
too much alpha and beta radiation, will 
operate for 150 hours on two flashlight 
batteries. Price is $185. 
© 
\ pressure impulse counter for pneu 
matic and hydraulic systems, which will 
iutomatically count pressure fluctua 
tions between given limits, has been 
developed by the Aviation Diy of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London 
Its main purpose is to determine fatiguc 
life in pressure vessels where the critical 
factor is the number of changes in 
pressure during the 
Maximum working | 
igned for is 2,51 
. 
Crushproof ties can be made from 


new material of glass fiber and acetate 
varns developed by Goodman & The 


Inc., New yr] he vertical 


ind the corative it of the 


the rest will be 


which provide the non-wrinkling 
itv. Retail price will be about $2 
» 


Magnet wire with a polvester film coat 
ing capable of withstanding tempera 
tures up to 155C is now on the mai 
ket under the name Antherm Pro 
duced by Anaconda Wire & Cable Ci 
the new wire was designed for 
wherever added heat, chemical, or abra 
sive resistance is needed. It’s available 
int Ameri in W ire Gauge SIZCS 15 25 
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From the very start, our modern factories depend heavily on 
electrical energy. Through every phase of construction, pro- 
duction and maintenance, electricity helps American indus- 
try to do the job — better and faster. 

More and more, industry depends on Simplex cables for 


reliable transmission of this precious power. Simplex makes 

a wide variety of cables, each of which was developed 

through intensive research, and engineered to do a specific » 

job. Their long history of dependable performance is your th S 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. SIMPLEX WIRE & Rennes 
CABLE CO., Cambridge, Massachusetts and Newington, 

New Hampshire. 


Highest quality cables for: Mining + Power & Lighting +« Construction + Transportation « Communications + Signalling 
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Labor Violence and Corruption 


@ American labor has come to a point of crisis. Not 


just the unions and their 17-million members, but millions of 


other workers. 


@ Disclosures of violence and corruption in some 


unions at the McClellan committee hearings in Congress are 


one reason for the crisis. 


@ A growing belief that union pressures are causing 


inflation is another reason. 


@ More fundamental is a widespread view that 


unions have become too powerful, must be cut down to size. 


@ Some sort of legislation to answer the conviction 


that widespread evils exist seems to be in the cards. 


the crisis for the unions. 


for business is more subtle. 


That is 


The crisis for labor as a whole and 


@ Corruption, violence, inflationary pressures—these 


are built deep into the structure and practice of organized 


labor. 


Laws striking at these evils may deeply change the 


economic functions unions have come to play in our society. 


@ In this special report, BUSINESS WEEK explores the 
ties—all the way from Lepke to Dio—between free collective 


bargaining and gangsterism and corruption. 


HERE ARI today who believe 
that the have run amuck. 
And it sure that belief is 
going to produce action—cfforts at legis 
lation to restrain the unions 
In Congress, the MeClellan 


mittee has produced a 


MIANY 
unions 


now sccems 


com- 
long scrics of 
revelations of corrupt practices in the 
These are 
new, un 
unions and 


l’camsters and other unions 
inevitably leading toward 
tried efforts to discipline 
union officials to mak« 
to socially sct standards of conduct 
Farther in the background, but evi 
dent, is a widespread belief that labor 
use of inflation. Or- 
ganized labor, having achieved’ im- 
munity to inflation’s cffects through 
escalator contracts or periodic bargain 
ing rounds, begins to look like an over- 
privileged class. And that points to- 
ward the reprisals usually meted out to 
any overprivileged class, toward new 
limitations designed to-curb labor's bar- 
faining powcr. 
¢ Basic Rights—So much is clear, but 
the problem of dealing with these evils 
runs deep. For the violence and cor 


them conform 


costs are | prime c; 
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ruption that have shocked the general 
public arise directly out of basic union 
rights—out of the nghts to organize, to 
bargain, to. strike. rights 
that the unions through 
long struggles and finally seen 
confirmed in law rights 
that are often credited as a bulwark 
of the nation’s stability Phe 
have also been the source of abuses 

e It is the that 
Johnny Dio used in preving upon igno 
rant Pucrto Rican workers in New York 

e It is the right to bargain that 
many unscrupulous men with union 


These ir 
have 
have 


won 


Uhese are the 


social 


right to organize 


iuthoritv have used to write sweetheart 
contracts with employers, for a personal 
consideration 

e It is the nght to form voluntary 
associations that sanctions the establish 
ment of phony “paper locals,” used to 
rig union clections and assure gangste: 
control. 

e It is the right to strike that, when 
used and resisted by emplovers or un 
willing workers, means violence, prop 
ertv destruction, and bloodshed 
¢ Plus Signs—But it is a 


verv mixed 


picture. These same rights were used 
bv the coal miners’ union to bring a 
decent standard of living to the coal 
towns—and also to bring John L. Lewts 
to near-dictatorial power The auto 
workers union used them to introduc 
into the world of 
the assembly line. They also brought 
Walter Reuther to his seat of power 

Vhese rights enabled the 
to protect truck 
shape-up, the crooked emplover who 
cheated them of their wages, and th 
12 hour driving day They also PAVE 
l'rank Brewster, Dave Beck, and Jimmy 
Hoffa the 
power and plunder 


industrial democrac' 


leamsters 


drivers against the 


opportunity for iwrogant 


What's to Be Done About It? 


Up te 


from the unions 


i point, all labor has benefited 
strength. It has 


ge level, produced fau 


raised 
the national w 
handling of emplovee grievances, pushed 
industry tow 


ird private tems of social 


benefits such as pensions, vacations, 
ind msurance 

Now we seem to be reaching another 
looks as if 
good Ihe 
powers they 
protecting 
labor's welfare appear to be a menace. 
Vhis the will not tolerate. 

Doubtless, something will be 
But doing it is not going to be easv. 
lor the perform a function, 
ind if powers are taken away 
entire] other institution will 
have to perform it. It’s not clear now 
what that institution could be. Man- 
iement itself can hardly be asked to 
be disinterested in conflicts affecting 

And government can 
the responsibility without 
life as 


point, a where it 
the bad 


unions 


point 
outweighs — the 
have made the 
need for the business of 
community 
done. 


unions 
thei 


SOTHIC 


its imterests. 
hardly tak 
such intervention into economK 
to threaten a free society 
¢ Proposed Cures—But there will be 
an cffort to create by statute a new 
kind of unionism. It won't be along 
for a while. Congress is waiting for the 
McClellan committce’s recommenda- 
tions, which are not vet being formu 
lated. When thev are, it looks as though 
all the panaceas for labor trouble that 
have been argued for vears will finally 
get legislative consideration. Among 
them are proposals such as these 
Antitrust regulation of some sort ap- 
plying to unions. This would be de- 
signed to penalize or curb strikes “in 
restraint of trade.” The problem here 
is that everv strike restrams the 
of the struck emplover. Legislation or 
the courts would have to distinguish 
between a strike with a legitimate cco- 
nomic purpose and one intended to 
restrain trade per se. This would require 


trade 
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JAMES HOFFA, power in the Teamsters, 


ymbol of union ties with underworld 


McCLELLAN committee in the Senate has 


been spotlighting abuses by tabor. 








ONE FACE of union activity is personal 
power of John L. Lewis. But .. . 


... OTHER FACE is elimination of squalid 


conditions such as this pre-union coal town. 
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HANDCUFFED Johnny (Dio) Dioguardi 


is first of new labor racketeers to go to jail. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 
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an analysis of the motive—something so 
complicated to determine that many 
lawyers are cool toward the proposal. 
The unions maintain that such legisla 
tion could outlaw all strikes 

Antitrust coverage of unions might 
also be used to break up interstate or 
ganizations, the way the old Standard 
Oil Co. was fragmented. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the United Mine Workers might 
be ordered to split into the UMW of 
Kentucky, the UMW of Pennsylvania, 
and so on. 

A ban on organizational picketing. 
This would be intended to prevent a 
union from trying to put economic 
pressure on an employer before his 
workers are organized and represented 
by a certified union. Organizational 
picketing is a widely used tactic in re- 
cruiting and in jurisdictional disputes. 

Full disclosure of union finances. 
This would not only affect the private 
financial affairs of such men as Beck and 
Hoffa. It would also tear the veil of 
from expenditures that some 
umions maintain are vital—but neces 
sarily surreptitious. For example, it is 
argued, some local police officers alwavs 
“have their hand out,” and to secure 
their neutrality in policing a picket line, 
a pavoff is required 


secrecy 


A national “right to work” law. This 
would make it illegal to require union 
membership as a condition of employ 





ment. Unions oppose this on the 
ground that workers will—as human ia- 
ture—take the benefits of unionism if 
they can without meeting the obligation 
or paying the dues of union member- 
ship. Without members’ support, the 
union cannot live. 

A ban on persons with criminal rec- 
ords in union office. Such a measure 
in effect on the Port of New 
York waterfront, under special bi-state 
legislation approved by New York and 
New Jersey. It has been of questionable 
value in reforming one of the nation’s 
labor sinkholes. A_ prohibition 
such as this would not touch Dave 
Beck. His police record—up to now—is 
unblemished. On the other hand, it 
would affect hundreds of union officials 
who have brushed with the law in 
strikes and organizing campaigns for 
carrying on what labor calls ‘routine 
union responsibilities.” 

These and a number of other pro- 
posals will be receiving very 
consideration from Congress. In_ its 
present mood, the test of practicality 
may not always be applied. Punitive 
action is in the air. The unions are in 
for troubk 
e Case Study—How they came to their 
present pass can best be seen by looking 
closely at an organization that is not 
anvone’s example of a “bad union” 
today; on the contrary, it is one of the 
most respected. Yet the history of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ expe 
rience with gangsters shows how good 
il in labor are intertwined 


iS now 


worst 


Serious 


ind e\ 


|. Case History: The Amalgamated 


O FAR AS it can be established, the 
S Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America was the first union to use gang 
sters—and to escape being devoured bi 
them. The notorious figure with whom 
the Amalgamated was linked was born 
Louis Buchalter, but he 
famous under the name of Lepke. 

In 1891, workers in the _ tailoring 
trades formed the United Garment 
Workers of America and joined the 
American Federation of Labor. ‘Torn, 
almost from birth, by factionalism and 


became in 


cleavages, the union never did amount 
to much. Its record of service to mem 
bers was dismal. But it staved alive, 
providing jobs for a small coterie, partly 
by selling union labels to manufacturers 
found advantages in advertising 
that their products were made “under 


who 


union conditions.” 


| A. Rickert, UGWA’s president, 
helped form the Union Label Trades 
Dept. in the AFL and became a large 


and important figure in the federation— 
despite the fact that he had practicalh 
no organization of his own 

¢ First Sweetheart—Either unconvinced 
of his 


members’ determination, or 








downright corrupt, Rickert would arbi 
trarily move in whenever a section of 
his union went out on a strike and per 
sonally make deals with the employers 
With a great growth in the 
trade, and an influx of immigrant labor 
leading to exploitation by emplovers, 
spontaneous strikes were frequent. The 
Rickert uniformly 


involved 


1 
ac ils made were 


‘favorable to the employer. Much later, 


the tvpe came to be known as “sweet 
heart contracts 

In 1910, Rickert made such a deal 
with Hart, Schaffner & Marx in Chi 
cago, only to have it repudiated by the 
strikers. They their 
own local leadership to win the unprece- 
dented victory of union 
Chief among the immigrant employees 


carried on under 


recognition 


of HS&M who led both the revolt 
wainst Rickert and the fight against 
the company was a young tailor named 


Sidnev Hillman 
Late in 1912, another such spontan¢ 
us strike occurred in New York City, 


ind Rickert was accused f trving to 


sell it out. Instead of cornu ¢ nd 
when Rickert negotiated n ement, 
the strike spread like wits! dig 
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SWEAT SHOPS in clothing industry (above) bred unionism. To sur 


vive in rough-and-tumble world, movement had to be rough and 


. BITTER STRIKES resulted. In 1910, Chicago clothing 


workers fought employers and their own ineffectual union (below). 
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nant strikers recruited other shops to 
oin the walkout 
At its crest, the whole men’s 


paralyzed, as 


clothing 
110,000 


their 


industr\ 
workers wat 

And as in Chicago, the 
itv was strong, local leadership came 


| 1913, a victory for 


Was 


stavec from jobs. 


strike rs’ solid il 


ind, bi 

the strikers resulted 
¢ Splinter Movement—Hillman and his 
New York friends then made _ thei 
VC [hey tried and failed t US 
ckert at the 1914 national 
of the UGWA,. So the 


in independent 


1orwar®e 


conven 
\ lke i 


union 


ind I l ppos 

AFL, vw msidered ‘dua 

irdinal offense. It 
UGWA, which 


ind persisten 


val unionism 

is fought by i€ 
cisplayed 1 

this strugg] 

in behalf 
bitterh 
right] 


4 oineg 


7 
ntiall ! 


1] } , , 
union, Hillman showed great resource 
| tazed the plight of the 


] T 
fulness. H« plig ti 
} 
irker, made it a 


exploitec 


] 
I ( 
. ’ 
ror mm bers of the clerg V1 


~ i 1use’ , 
Hillman, him 
to liberals, 


] ] 
i€ iders nd 
self, became an heroic figure 


; 
reformers, and social workers 


Hillman vs. Communism 
Hillman’s 


strated in his 

munist problem 
Hillman was nevet 
Communist. H¢« 


demon- 
Com 


shrewdness Was 


handling of the 


iccused of being 

was bor in Lithu 
ania in 1887 in an orthodox Jewish 
communit Ihe ghettos people wer« 
torced to live in 
iffection 


‘ 


state, and 


seedbeds of dis 
igainst the Russian Czarist 
Hillman early drifted 
socialism. He became active in the 
movement as a vouth, went to 
for his minor part in the demonstra 
tions against the Czar that swept Ru 
sia in 1905, the vear of her defeat in 
the war with Japan. Amnestied with 
thousands of others after four months 
of internment, Hillman secured a fals¢ 
passport for Germany, transshipped to 
England for nine months, then 
erated to the United States 

¢ Communist Target—Shortly after the 
Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, Com 
munist parties were formed in many 
countries of the world, including the 
U.S. Here, the Communist core was 
made up of a small nucleus of native- 
born, like the AFL organizer William 
Z. Foster, and a large group of recent 


were 
into 


prison 


ein 
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immigrants, chiefly of Slav and German 
origin. The “foreign language section” 
of the party was powerful in New York 
and especially in the needle 
lhe party made capturing the needle 
trades one of its first serious 
undertakings. In the ensuing struggle 
ot the established leadership to hold 
their places—and keep their unions out 
of the hands of Communists—the 
ladies’ garment workers, the fur and 
leather workers, the millinery workers, 
nd all the unions in the needle 
trades were riven by civil warfare. All= 
except Hillman’s Amalgamated 
¢ Bundles for Boris—He met the Com- 
actics typical of his 
Communists 


trades. 


unLrons 


( ther 


munist threat with 
methods. In 1921, as the 
nobilized their forces to rule or rui 
i¢ Amalgamated and the other needl 


ship for 


Ino! Hillman took 


From Berlin, he 


rd of the great famine in 


; 


bled back 
had he 
lled on his member 

VS Y ward th 
vdstuffts for the 
members 

his 
overnight zigzag r the 
America, Hillman wa 


“misle 


in M 
Hillm in 


founding a c 


home, 


{ pon hi 


nnounced plans for 
industrial corporation to build 
clothing factories in Russia. At 
the Amalgamated’s convention in 1922 
the target-time for the Communists 
to break Hillman’s control on the union 
ind_ take Hillman unveiled the 
Russian-American Industrial Corp. This 
multimillion-dollar fantasy would be 
financed through union funds 
contributions, and invest 
capitalists. The purpose 
to end Russia’s clothing shortage 
he result was that instead of oppos 
ing Hillman, the Communists in the 
Amalgamated made him their hero 
Che Russian-American Industrial Corp., 
lived only in Hillman’s im 
But at a critical time 


histor 


operative 


modern 


OVE! 


individ 
ual worker 


ment by was 


of course, 
passioned rhetoric 
in his union’s he had bought 
immunity from Communist 
With only li to Communist 
ses, Hillman kept the left-wing 
strength in the union on his side. Other 
might well been strong 
enough to oust him and capture the or 
ganization. 
¢ Murky Picture—Modern-minded, in- 
practical, uninhibited by prin 
ciple, the Amalgamated made effective 
use of the Communists. It also made 
effective use of hired thugs and gang- 
sters. 

Each maneuver of Amalgamated’s 
dealings with the Communists was 
publicized to the full. But its relations 
with the 


igeTession. 


Service 


wise, 1 have 


tensel 


underworld are obscured in 


4 


La 


SIDNEY HILLMAN effectively aided cloth- 


ing workers—with underworld assistance. 


official histories of the union, distorted 
in authorized biographies of its leaders 
Still, there is enough in the records of 
law enforcement agencies, in the files 
ind recollections of men ubse 
quently prosecuted the racketeers, to 
provide a stark outline. 


who 


The Mob as Silent Partner 
The m 


t that can be 

tion of the Amalgamated’s part in th 
entente of racketeers and labor is that 
it used them in self-defense. Emplover 
used them first. 

Thomas E. Dewey, who started th« 

prosecution of industrial rackets in 
New York from the U.S. Attorney’s of 
1931 and continued it until he 
became governor in 1943, says some 
businessmen initiated their own destruc 
tion by calling gangsters in: ““They in 
vited racketeers to ‘organize,’ as the 
call it, the industry his don 
both to frustrate legitimate unions and 
in some establish informal 
cartels that eliminated competition and 
gouged the public on prices. 
e Three Mobs—Such “invitations” 
were frequent in New York in_ the 
1920s. Three mobs operated in the 
city. With a certain ethnic 
neity, they were known as the Irish 
Mob, under Owney Madden; the Italian 
Mob, under Charles (Lucky) Luciano 
and the Jewish Mob, under Amold 
Rothstein. These, and other gangs, ran 
profitable vice enterprises, controlled 
bootlegging, carried on _ organized 
When employers thought the 
saw a business advantage in using hired 
muscle against unions—and against too 
free a competition—it was to these three 
mobs that they turned. 

Each of them became important in 
certain areas of the city’s business. The 
Irish Mob was welcomed into trucking, 
building construction, and the long 
shore trade, where most of both the em 
ployers and workers were Irish. The 
Italian Mob became a large factor in 


nce in 


Was 


cases, to 


homoge 


crime 
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LEPKE (Louis Buchalter) put gangsters into 
unionism § service, against : 
RIVAL MOBS retained by employers, 
such as that led by Arnold Rothstein. 





LABOR DISPUTES became batties between mobs. In New York in the 1920s and after, casualties were common on the picket lines. 
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fruit and vegetables and in the food 
market, where Italians predominated 


And the Jewish Mob moved into the 


needle trades, a Jewish industry 

e Protection for Sale—Rothstcin’s thugs 
were kept bus: the Amalgamated, 
till in its organizational phase, would 
end delegates to an open shop to 
recruit for the union. The cmplover 


‘tection from th 


umated delegates would be 


vould buy pt Jewish 
Mob. Amal 


caten up, emplovees who showed an 


y 


nterest in the union would be terror 
ed. Rothstein also took care 
the police so that his muscle men did 
tt have to worrv about the law 
In such a situation, the An 


1ad no recourse except t tre 


of bribing 


‘ } 
LAC 


+ kn 
1 1 


overs who had contracts with the 


le 
ll 


enviously at such an ar 
Some f them began t 


union looked 


ingement 


move their places of business out of 
Manhattan’s garment center into the 
Bronx and Brooklyn, where thev hired 
new hands—and Rothstcin. It looked 
though the Amalgamated had onh 
iped destruction by the Communists 
t be AIA 1 t 4 { rAanY ter aa 
lover allian 
It met this threat th characterist 
icticahit T ! Wousn It 
gan to do busin ) its own with 
the Jewish M Such mflict of 
iterest did not th Rothstein at all 
He sold both sic cutralit Up 
iti! his mur 19 n | r 
fitable trade th th npl id 
the union 
¢ Enter Lepke—But tralitv was not 
ough for the cembattlec Amalg 
ated It neéded mcthing mor It 
found what it needed in Le} K¢ 
Just how the Amalgamatec mn 
Lepke got togetl if KNOWN In 
his last interview with an ssistant 
strict attorney before his exccution 
in 1944 for particularh brutal 193¢ 
nurder, Lepk« talked freely about h 
vork for the Amalgamated But he 
had nothing to savy about how it all 
egan. What is known is that Lepke 
first attracted attention to himself as 


vouthful hoodlum in New York’s 


East Side slums. Unlike contemporary 
uvenile del iquents he was all busi 
ess. He wasted no time on gang wars 
r uneconomic depredations. At the 


ge of 14 he was a proficient package 
thief, robbing trucks 


Before Lepke was 20, his 


ruthlessness, and 


intelligence, 
enterprise—qualitic 
who had am 
thing to do with him in his relativels 
hort life—made him the 
g of his own The 
gang sometimes worked for Rothstein 


that impressed everyone 


leader of a 


mall free-lance gan 


ometimes operated independently. His 


mbition—and his audacity in chal 
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lenging the Rothstein mob in areas it 


yrotected—made him an ideal tool for 


the Amalgamated And to Lepk 


lient like the Amalgamated meant 
moving into the big time 

Uhe vears 1920-1929 were the Lepk« 
ears in the Amalgamated. They were 
lso the vear t the Amalgamated’ 


ereat growth. The union’s official his 

torv notes that it had “reached the 

pe ik of its powcr im th ummer of 

1929 Lepkc, too, was at the peak of 

his power 

¢ Lepke’s Methods—He had started his 
inion business” on a small scale, as 


\ clothing shop in the Bronx, making 
Rothstein, would 

inmnounce a wage cut and declare it no 
g Amalgamated. 
Disgruntled Amalgamated 


nembers, would strike and set up a 


successful tactician in street fighting 
ontract vith 
iongcl recognizce th 


nlor 
cmp ees, 


picket line. Rothstein thugs would ap- 
drive the pickets away with 
ts. if that was sufficient. If ne 
few beatings would do the trick. The 
ibed not to interfere 

Lepke’s technique in performing on 


his Amalgamated ntract vq to 
' : 


nce were | 


in the picket 
1¢ The vould wear the armban« 


a Kct tains When th Roth 


But it would t with planned an 
14} } 
cthal violence nd the Rothstein men 


muld be uted At first, hist nc 


ng-cntrenched Rothstein in 

e Devious Means- In ist vin 

Lepke’s men lost the battling on the 

trect he devised ther cffective tech 
- 


. .* : 
plants, f s would sud 


man, brought back t onsc1ousne 
vould recall nothing ex ept that he had 


} 
een slugged in the dark. He was cithe: 


nable or unwilling to identify hi 
vilants. In a few ises where there w 
identifications, they were rarelv made in 
yurt. A witness who might swear to an 
identity had ison to fear for the safet 
f his own person—and f h famuh 
In loft buildings where hoy VCTC 
having union trouble, elevator ib 
ould slip ind break. A wholesaler har 
dlin lothing from a certain manufa 
| 1 


irer would have his stock destroved b 
id. Irucks carting goods or finished 
work for a certain she p would be forced 
ff the road 
: : on 

brutally beaten, sometim killed 


Lepke may not have invented all of 


] mployer yvouk be 


























CLEANUP began when George Medalie 
(left) and Thomas EF. Dewey went into U. S. 
Attorney's office in New York in 1931 


these industrial tortures, but he p 
fected them. And he fattened on the 
ilts. So did the Amalgamated 

¢ New Heights—Ihe death of Roth 
stein in 1928S lifted Lepke te ion 
it 


dened me Of great troul 


] 
I 
th Amalgamated Lepk lon 
Gurrah Shapuir 
t the Jewish Mob. From th 


pinnacle he beheld a far wider vista 


plan nd ¢ 
t ’ 


i 

rom Rothstein's old place, it coulr 
be en that the man had been much 
more than a contractor for muscle In 


ertain areas where he did work for both 


ll. , ’ 
rtuall i statesman. In 


cit i i 
ng trik in 26 in the ladic ga 
nt end of the clothing industry, th 
trike leader vho were Communist 
vad called Rothstein in and asked him 
t iS mediator Lh urvival 
multim m-dollar industry was at stake 
There were manv other such case In 
number of industries, Rothstem had 
beer ra ith much morc powc! ind 


wuthority than Ilugh Johnson was t 
have vith the title legal vhen th 
ct up in the next decade 

lo the erstwhile package thief, the 
ight of such opportunitics must. hav 


cady draft. In any event, he be- 


lift his modus operand V hil 
keeping his union clientele, he made | 
vailable to 


mproved ai 


i 
emplovers Her 


Rothstein 


Pav bv the week or month for his pre 
tion wasn’t enough. He demanded, 
ind in many Cases got, a proprietary mn 


terest in the business. He becam« 
ilent partner” in clothing concern 
uckIng ynpanies bakeries, fur shops, 
ind an impressive string of industries 
lo the Amalgamated this wa poison 


\ Lepke at its command—or even neu- 
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tral as Rothstein frequently was—was 
one thing. Lepke as an employer was 
something different. 

Even so, Hillman might have found 

me design for living with Lepke that 
would have left his position secure, as 
| with the Communists. But 
Lepke was voracious. He wanted noth- 
than to be, as he with 
ome employers, “silent partner’’ in the 
union and its real boss. By 1930, Lepke 
had well begun the surrounding of 
Hillman. He set out to take over the 
Amalgamated local by local 


ic had 


ing less was 


The Showdown With Lepke 


In many cases, the local unions in the 
\malgamated owed their very existence 
to Lepke. His thugs had protected 
them and helped them organiz« He 
had won their strikes for them. He had 
been their shield against attacks from 
mployers and gangs. Officials in these 

ils had handled the Lepke payoffs 

WW he reversed the proce 

Ile began paving them, making them 

mbers of the svndicate 
ing out hi 
unwilling to go 


They worked 
If they 
ilong, thev were 
This did not 
because these 
well his power, his 
immunity 
Che process of corrupting 
union officials by exploiting their greed 
fear is an old story that still goes on 
¢ First Counterattacks—By 1930 Lepke 
id control of—in to others 
t trategic cutters’ Amal 
opera 
manufacturing proc 
to give or withhold the 
utters was to hold the indu 
throat. Hillman dared not 
longer. He 


him, Carry orders 
ind never genth 
happen often, 


Mich 


however, 
knew too 

} } 

brutalitv, and his 
from the law 


ipparent 


. . 
iddition 


local in the 
imated. Cutting was the ke 
n in the whole 
lo he ible 

vice of 

tT I the 


t began to 


NporTize in 
hight for his lif 
Private 


victimized 


with imdividual 
no fruit. Nine 
Hillman reported later, re 
of what was 
union The 


mectings 
cutters bore 
it of ten, 
fused to 
thei 
losing 


going on in 
terror of 
second the 
Plans for building a documented, 

Lepke, 
district 
onviction 


spe ik 
were in 
first their jobs and 


lives 
iron 


which 
ittorne, 
1 sure « had to 
be ibandoned It was perhaps just iS 
well for the Hillman administration. S« 
much might have been dragged to light 
in such a trial that they might not have 
escaped prosecution themselves. It was 
a measure of their desper ition that they 
even considered taking the law to Lepke 
in the first place 

¢ New Tack—With characteristic agil 
ity, Hillman shifted his mancuvering 
to an underground attack on his own 


clad case against 


taken to the 
ind result in 


( yuld he 
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WALKING DELEGATE in building trades drew public ire as a “labor despot” even before 
the turn of the century. He often took payoffs from bosses to ignore rule violations. 


union officials who were Lepkeites. In 
in earlier period, the Amalgamated had 
made its alliance with the 
iwainst the employers. Now 
iliance with 
gangsters. In 


gangsters 
Hillman 
emplovers 
this 


number of the 


forged an 
gainst the 
taking, he found a 
largest and most 
in his industry eager to cooperat« 


unde 


important emplovers 
They 
were powerless to free their mdustry 
with both th 
united against 
Iheir business life had become a jungle, 
ind they had suffered badly. Now Hill 
man—for whatever offered 
them a fighting chance for a new deal 

Working together Hill 
ind the emplovers gathered evi 
iwainst union officials who were 
important cogs in the Lepke machinc 
Inevitably, rumors of what was going 
on began to circulate. At first, Lepky 
could not bring himself to 
them. His power seemed supreme, and 
such an employer-union combine as was 
being rumored was unprecedented. By 
the time Lepke began to take the stories 
seriously, Hillman was ready to protect 
himself by making public what was 
going on, in a bid for the support of 


union 
them 


of racketeering 
nd gangsters 
motives 
undercover, 


nan 


de nce 


believe 


newspapers and all the decent elements 
in the city. 

e Cards on the Table—In June, 1931, 
Hillman called a mass meeting of the 
1,500 Amalgamated shop chairmen and 
local officers in Webster Hall. The pur- 
pose of the had been an 
nounced as a of terms of a 
recently been 
Hillman’s speech was 


mecting 
discussion 
new agreement that had 
negotiated. But 

bombshell 

“We mht as well be frank here,’ 
he began, “and say out in the open 
what we have been saving to each other 
in private. What the New York market 
is suffericg from more than anything 
clse is the racketeering evil!”” This was 
the first open challenge to Lepke. There 
must be a final showdown, Hillman de 
clared, on “who is to run the union.” 

Hillman followed this up with press 
interviews, petitions to Mayor Walker, 
“official” visits in the company of em 
ployers and prominent citizens to the 
district attorney. He kept the fight on 
the front pages of the newspapers day 
after day. The citv came to believe 
that this was not just another battle 
between gangs, but a clear-cut contest 
between good and evil 
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~ 
la 
ry 


Nou 


“SKINNY” MADDEN (right) an 


labor czar, made payoffs big business. 


early 


SAM PARKS went to jail for extortion, re: 
mained a hero and led Labor Day parade. 


Lepke was not idle. Within five days 
of the Webster Hall meeting, gunmen 
were out in full force. There were man\ 
casualties. Hillman moved only in the 
company of armed bodyguards. During 
July, August, and September, there 
were many strikes of a sort New York 
had never seen. The Amalgamated and 
the employers worked together to freez¢ 
out of the industry Lepke workers and 
companies that Lepke controlled. In 
the course of this campaign, Hillman 
laid the base for the umoh-industry co 
operation on which he later built a 
reputation as one of America’s most 
statesmanlike labor Icaders 
¢ Happy Ending—By the end of 1932, 


it great cost and bloodshed, Lepke’s. 


control of the men’s clothing industry 
was largely erased. ‘There had been no 
dramatic Waterloo. Lepke had chosen 
to avoid it. Vast though his boodle 
from the clothing industry was, it rep- 
resented only a small part of operations 
that, reliable investigators estimated, 
netted him as much as $5-million a 
vear. To stake all this in a fight for 
his position in men’s clothing seemed 
to him a poor gamble. Anyway, he was 
beginning to have other problems. The 
vear 1931 brought George Z. Medalie 
in as U.S. Attorney for New York, with 
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Lhomas E. Dewe\ Is h 
These men immediately be 
slaught on Lepke’s em which 
Dewey finally destroyed in 1937 
Hillman’s official biographer writes 
“No other American 


issistant 
n the on 


labor leader and 


no leader of business had ever put up 
such a relentless fight against the un 
derworld as had Hillman in 1931 and 
1932.” But before 1931, Dr. Franken- 
stein had created the monster that he 
had to fight for his very life. 


ll. The Amalgamated Is Not Alone 


THER UNIONS were not so successful 
O against the underworld as_ the 
Amalgamated Organizing i union 
against resistance led to violen 
stic of the 
and ruthless 
to filter into 
with them 
Gang in Chicago, 


and 
strike 
tended 
inmions, or to 
The Capone 
the Purple Gang in 
Detroit, racketeers in Cleveland—all had 
their hoodlums in many labor unions 

With the repeal of Prohibition in 
1933, many underworld types with spx 
cial talents found the unem 
ploved. At the that the 
illegal liquor business 


violence was character 
So violent 
everywhere 


] ) 
work closely 


men 


mselves 
Same time 
nded, unionism 
was booming under the encouragement 
of the New Deal 
able mo: cement of 
labor ficid. From kev 
organizations, they spread out in all 
directions. National and international 
unions were in their hands. Men such 
as Scalise, Browne, Bioff, and Fav sat 
at labor’s highest counciis 

e See No Evil—Some of the “‘strangers’ 
who moved in and_ took 
unions were smart cnough to sec 


msidet 


Ihere was a ¢ 
mobsters into. the 


posts in labor 


ove! labo: 
that 
the rank-and-file union membership had 
little interest in their morals or personal 
honesty. ‘The members’ only concern 
was with what the union did for thei 
pocketbooks. So the newcomers 
themselves effective labor leaders. 

A man such as George Scalise, out of 
the Capone mob, for example, did an 
impressive job in 
shortening the hours, and improving 
working conditions for building servic« 
emplovees. That he stole from the 
union, embezzled and extorted as well, 
to trouble the member 
They approved his vigorous rep- 


made 


raising the wages 


did not 
ship. 
| 


seem 


resentation of their economic 
However, the rank-and-file 
was different to thos« muscled 
their wav into unions and then used 
their position only for personal plunder 
These men found the unions thev con 
trolled disintegrating under them 
¢ Bribes From Bosses—The corruption 
of labor unions is by no means 


interests 
reaction 
who 


ilwavs 
Chere 
ire records of opportunistic employers 
buving off labor trouble by bribing union 
representatives as carly as 1877 

Ihe “walking delegates” in the build 
ing trades unions—union officials who 
went from one construction site to an 
other to see that contract conditions 
were being observed—were particularly 
exposed to temptation. Contractors 


the result of gangster incursions 


would pay off to be permitted some in- 
fraction of the contract. ‘The building 
trades produced the first great labor 
czars—Sam Parks and “Skinny” Mad- 
den, who organized the payoff practice 
into big business. As carly as 1900, 
Samuel Gompers, the AF'L’s dedicated 
founder and first president, 
wage earners against these types. 
¢ Votes of Confidence—Thx 

ent indifference of the 
and-file to such practices 1s not somcr 
that can be attributed to 
contemporary Sam Parks’ 
became so fla- 


warned 


ippar- 
union rank- 
thing new 
materialism 
extorting 
grant that he was exposed, indicted, and 
inrested in 1903. But this did not 
diminish his standing with the rank 
ind-file. In a free and open election, 
they 


grafting and 


overwhelmingly reelected him to 
his office, against other candidates who 
promised to clean up the union 
After Parks’ reclection he 
indicted a second time and brought to 
trial. ‘The showed that Parks 
customary strike 
ithout reason, then send the men back 
to work after stipulated 
payoff from the employer. Presumably, 
if the pavoff was made im advance, the 
strike did not Parks was 
victed and sent to prison 
this did not 
fidence of the members of the structural 
iron workers union. The record shows 
that when Parks became chief of the 
organization in New York in 1896, the 
union weak and powerless; con- 
tract were $2 per day. Under 
him, wages more than doubled in seven 
vears—at the time of his conviction, 
daily wages in the tradc $4.50 
ind the union filled all jobs in the city 
¢ Respected Leader—What the union 
member approved and gave his lovalty 
to, one analyst concluded, Sam 
Parks the fearless leader. He was read 
to tic up a job at a minute's notice if 
The work- 
convinced only the 
rough and arbitrary Parks 
could win them the gains they enjoyed. 
Chat he was a crook did not faze them. 
Contemporary parallels—the crooked, 
but effective, leader and complacent 
membership—are legion. For example, 
the popularity of Jimmy Hoffa and 
Frank Brewster in the ‘Vcamsters Union 
today is in large part genuine and 
uncoerced. Both these men have not- 
ble records in winning economic bene- 
fits for their members 


Was 


evidence 


method was to call a 


recenwing i 


oOccul con- 


Even lessen the con- 


Was 


wages 


were 


Was 


his demands were not met 
that 
tactics of 


ers seemed 
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STEEL STRIKE in Homestead, Pa., was an early 
1892 lramatic example of the violence in U. S. labor disputes. 


rEXTILE STRIKE in Bayonne, N. J., continued the 
1915 pattern. A combatant fires warily around fence corner 


1934 OVERTURNED TRUCK in San Francisco was work of angry partisans in a Depression labor fight 
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lll. Why the Labor Movement Turns to Violence 


ROM THE VERY BEGINNING, labor dis 

putes have been attended by violence. 
\ strike or a lockout is industrial wat 
fare. It is designed to force an unwilling 
consent through economic coercion. In 

strike, the objective of the employees 
involved is to close the workplace and 
keep it closed until the emplover capitu 
lates. For the emplover, the object is 
to operate the workplace until the en 
ployees, in discouragement and defeat, 
accept the employer's terms. Accord 
ingly, the kev to success or failure of 
such industrial warfare is control of the 
entrance to the workplace 

As a consequence, there develops the 
picket line. Legally, a picket line onh 


dvertises, under the free speech guar 


I 
intees of the Constitution, the exist 
ence of a labor dispute But almost 
inevitably the idvising’ becomes in 


timidating, and those who might other 


wise take the strikers’ jobs turn away 
lo win the strike, the emplover mu 
veaken or eliminate the picket line. 
What occurs is, in effect, a battle for 
control of the entrances 

e Tradition of Violence—The organiza- 
tion of labor was 
America until 


Besides, our folkwavs at 


bitteriv resisted in 
mparatively recently. 
rooted in the 
olence, vigilanteism, and direct action 
of the nerican frontier. So our indus- 
trial disputes have traditionally been 
The Pullman Co. strrke, the 
Carnegie Co. strike at Homestead, the 


Rockefeller mine strike in Colorado, 
railroad strike ind strikes in coal had, 
vell before 1900, set the violent pat- 
tern. In everv case, the violence came 


n clashes to determine whether the 


strike could effectively suspend the em 


plovel . perations 

Unless the union willingly accepts de 
feat, or its fore matched by the 
police or other powers, anv serious effort 


to work a struck plant will almost inevi 
tably precipitate olence. Unions sec 


no other recours¢ 


Lessening of Violence 


The U.S. h | legal enactment, 
significantly reduced th sion f 
violence in lab« lisputes. It has done 
o by making one of the most important 
issues in union-employer relations solu 
ble without a strik I his issue is union 


recognition 


Ihe first thing a union must do 
t ecure recognition from the em 
plover Then it can deal in collective 
bargaining as the representative of it 
members in_ th npant employ 


Once recognition is achieved, it must 


A fight for 


occur when the union first appears, an 


be retained ognifion can 


it can occur again and again whenever 
the union’s representation right is chal 
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TODAY 
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There's some improvement. Striking steelworkers peacefully pitch horseshoes 
on picket line (above), but 1956 telephone strike in Portsmouth, Ohio, was 


scarred by violence (below). The peaceful strike is a phenomenon of postwar era. 


lenged either by the employer or by 


rival union 
In the day 
through the garment industry, a union’s 


when gangsters swaggered 


recognition had to be rewon whenever 
the emplover, with muscle to back him 
up, simply declared that he would no 
longer deal with the union. In othe 
industries, it is fought over whenever 
the emplover felt himself strong enough 
to challenge the union 


¢ Wagner Act—In 1935, however, ther 


yrit n int the W onc! \ t ind 
ITCSC Ci ! | ift Hartle l \ 
termin union laim f 
nition pea fully This is th lection 
dure und hich a union claim 
ig t present a majority of the em 
lo CC } nN ippropriate ba FAInIng 
init submits t 1 secret ballot con- 
lucted | the National Labor Rela 
tions Board. If a majority doc in 
leed, vot to be represented b tl 


g certified by 
NLRB. It then becomes a statutory 


bligation for the employer to recog 


nion, the union is legalh 


nize it and bargain with it. If a ma 


jority votes against representation. th 





employer is protected in his right to 
refuse recognition of the union for 
it least a vear 

l’o this extent, the law cut into the 
employer’s freedom in running his busi 
ness. But once this process came into 
general usage, violence in U-S. labor 
vas substantially reduced 
example of the law’s effectiveness is 
the CIO’s fight to establish itself in 
the so-called Little Steel companies in 
1937 and 1938 
¢ Last of a Type—In 1937, the steel 
unIOn Was 


| he ( | ISSA 


refused recognition by a 
group of companies including Bethle- 
rem, Republi Inland, and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube. It struck The 
ishe wer control of the entrance 


to the plants—control of which would 


make the strike a success or failure 
vere the bitterest and bloodiest in 
modern labor history. The companies 


on the battle to keep operating, and 
the union gave up what was a lost strike 
It was also an historic strike. It was 
the last of its sort "America has seen 
During its 1937 term, the U.S Suprem¢ 
Court upheld the constitutionality of 
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the Wagner Act. Up to that point, 
management and labor both had been 
skeptical of whether it would survive 
the court test, and it had been little 
used. By 1938, the steel union had 
regrouped its forces, and it used its 
legal right to petition for elections 
in Little Steel. It won the elections 
handily. Thus it achieved recognition 
only a year after its galling and costly 
defeat on the picket line—without a 
shot being fired, or as Philip Murray, 
the late president of the steel union 
and CIO, once characterized it, “with- 
out a cross word being spoken.” 
¢ Unsuccessful—A second effort to sub- 
stitute the ballot box for violence 
proved unsuccessful. When first passed, 
the Taft-Hartley Act required that in a 
“national emergency” strike the em- 
ployer’s “final offer” of terms be voted 
on by the employees in secret ballot 
Chat proved completely meaningless 
and has since been repealed. In over 
1 dozen elections held under the act, 
emplovees voted overwhelmingly to re 
ject the “final offer.” In each case, the 
union advised a “No” vote, promising 
that more would be forthcoming if the 
offer were rejected. And in each 
it worked out that way 


case 


The War Brings Peace 


During World War II, union-man- 


wement differences were effectively 
cttled with little recourse to strikes 
ind violence, through processes tanta- 
mount to arbitration and fact-finding 
Under the brilliantly led, tri-partite 
labor, management, and the public) 
National War Labor Board, America 
achieved a notable record of labor peace. 

But all the great skill the NWLB 
could muster would have availed little 
if it had not worked in an atmosphere 
of consent. Unions and employers, un 
destanding that settlements were vital 
to the nation’s war effort, moderated 
their demands and accepted compro- 
They consented, in a spirit of 
patriotism, to having decisions made for 
them by a government tribunal. To 
look for such consent at any time except 
in a period of national crisis is quixotic. 
¢ Prewar Pattern—Nevertheless, the 
National War Labor Board did leave 
1 heritage to peacetime that has had 
1 noticeable effect on diminishing vio 
lence in labor disputes. Just before 
World War II, a strike in steel, auto 
mobiles, or any of the other mass- 
employing industries followed the an- 
cient and unvarying pattern of violence. 
Ihe pattern turned on efforts of the 
employer to operate and efforts of pick- 
ets to prevent him from doing so. What 
the union called “flying squads” and 


THIses 
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what the employer called “goon squads 
hurried from gate to gate of a huge 
plant as reports came in that replace 
ment labor entering the plant 
They would try, by force if necessary, 
to prevent the replacements from get- 
ting in 

here is no question that this mobile 
muscle was made up of the toughest 
and most daring men the union could 
find in its-own ranks, plus, in many 
cases. what it could borrow or hire from 
other sources. What distinguishes the 
union muscle of the late 1930s from 
the Lepke thugs of a decade earlier was 
that the CIO’s muscle was largely vol 
unteer. Sometimes—though not always 

they hesitated to use the utterly ruth- 
less methods of professional mobsters. 
¢ Agreeing to Disagree—But by the end 
of the war a great change had occurred 
in the anatomy of the strike and coun- 
terstrike. When a huge steel mill or 
giant auto plant was struck, the union 
and management cooperated in an or- 
derly shutdown. The strikers went 
home; the employer shut his gates; a 
few token pickets appeared, leaned 
lazily against the fence, exchanged jokes 
with the company guards. Settlement 
negotiations were carried on in a de luxe 
hotel suite, in meetings presided over by 
federal mediators, in Washington 

The NWLB, wartime habits, and a 
new unwillingness of employers to take 
action that would precipitate violence 
had effected a miracle. The “peaceful” 
strike became a commonplace. But to 
say that labor relations in America had 
moved to a new and more civilized 
plane was to take in too much territory. 


Was 


Some Violence Persists 


The old-fashioned strike did not be 
come a thing of the past. Of very re 
cent, lurid memory are the violence- 
filled strikes of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
telephone workers, of employees of the 
Louisville & Nashville RR, of employees 
of Southern Bell. In these cases, em 
plovers in public service industries 
refused to submit quietly to a cessation 
of their operations. They insisted on 
running their business, and violence of 
the traditional, deadly sort was the re- 
sult 

Nor has the determination to keep 
operating in the face of a strike been 
confined to the public service industries. 
The Perfect Circle Corp. strike in In 
diana and the Kohler strike in Wiscon- 
sin have been very bad medicine 

In their very nature, unions are un- 
vielding when there is a threat that their 
strikes may be broken. Violence is pre- 
dictable whenever an employer decides 
to exercise his right to operate in the 
teeth of a strike. The unions believe— 
and live by the belief—that unless the 
employer is effectively resisted in such 
a case, the union will perish. 





IV. Corruption 


HUS VIOLENCE on the labor front is 
| pe a random thing. It will occur 
wherever the employer feels strong 
enough to resist the union, and the 
union has the strength to react. 

Nor is corruption a random thing. It 
will be found flourishing in those areas 
of business where competition is of 
dreadful intensitv—and the individual 
emplover must operate on a margin so 
narrow that labor trouble will put him 
out of business. This is where the pay- 
off—sought or tendered—is an evil fact 
of economic life. The idea that General 
Motors or U.S. Steel would—or could 
bribe themselves out of a strike is com- 
pletely absurd. It is far from absurd 
in building construction, trucking, bak- 
ing, and—to use an example recently 
documented by the McClellan com 
mittee—the manufacture of bedding. 

In these areas—and in others—corrup- 
tion has been stamped out repeatedly 
only to reappear again and again. Some 
evil nature ordain this rank 
growth. 
¢ Bigness No Defense—There are large, 
prosperous companies in these corrup 
tion-breeding industries, but often even 
they cannot be above the evil practices 
that abound among the smaller fry. The 
same union, with its corrupted official- 
dom, deals with them and expects to do 
business in the same wav. Fay and Bove 
of the operating engineers union started 
their collusive practices on a local beat, 
but they grew powerful enough virtualh 
to control their international union 
Some of the biggest construction opera- 
tors in the country did with 
them on their terms 

rhere is also a contagion to corrup 
tion. Starting in the small-scale, highh 
competitive stevedoring industry that 
rims the waterfront in New York, Bos 
ton, and Philadelphia, crooked practices 
in the longshore unions have fanned in 
both directions. They have involved 
some of the world’s largest steamship 
companies at one end and important 
import and export firms at the other 
And the Teamsters Union has carried 
the plague of corruption into widely 
scattered industries. 


Why Is Labor Corrupt? 


We are often reminded that British 
unions seem free from the evil of cor- 
ruption with which the American labor 
movement is pitted. This is true—and 
only in part because of a difference in 
the moral fiber of the two movements. 
For one thing, British industry is cartel- 
ized, its markets protected. It does not 
develop the cutthroat competition that 
makes the “‘fix’’ an elemental tool of 
survival for the small American entre 
preneur. For another thing, to the 


seems to 


business 
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and Why It Grows 


British labor leader the 
class enem\ 

But American labor unions, as Prof. 
John ‘T. Dunlop of Harvard noted 
cently to the American Bar Assn., “‘are 
probably the only labor movement in 
outside the Communist 


orbit—not dedicated to altering the basic 


employer is a 


the world 


features of the economic system of the 
ocietvy’” in which they operate 

He goes on to The American 
community today would reject outright 
1 labor movement which was radical to 
ward our busine nstitutions; the labor 
movement has increasing idopted the 
rorms of Dusine 
e Zealots at First—It was not alwavs 
thus. And the profound change that 
has occurred has a lot to do with Amer 

in labor’s problems today. For in the 
early days a sense of mission in the labor 
movement the internal enforcer of 
moralit 

Zcalous an f t th ir] 
bor ke dec! wert dedicated mcn 
Ihev had a vision of a new and bette! 
vorld they would create by organizing 
labor's latent powe I hese men did not 
hesitate to call strike ind use lence 
but it alwavs had th pure purpose 
of building the union, stopping exploita- 
tion, or winning som improvement n 


suffered by 
took littl 


ranizations ther 


the harsh standard of living 
lL hese 
from the 


Iageal } ] 
built. ‘To ask or take 


their followers men 
or no pat 
money from an 
emplover was unthinkable 

¢ Industry’s Darlings—It’s no accident 
that the Becks and Hoffas and others of 
that ilk have become heirs to the em- 
pires built by men prepared to sacrifice 
themselves in labor’s cause. These con 
temporary figures are able, audaciou 
resourceful, too. Thev have built the 
further and their 


unions increased 


power. But more importantly, they 
have understood the times, and sensed 
what Prof. Dunlop has said about the 
American community's rejection of rad- 
icalism. They pattern their unions on 
business enterprises, pride themselves 


m seeing 


industrv’s point of view ind 
being responsible men 

Dave Beck was, after all, the darling 
vf Seattle business and a vehement 
spokesman for the ystem. 


l'on the employer wh ) de ilt with Beck 


ent rpris¢ 


n his terms, life was singularly free of 
lab p iblem violence neve! ime 

At the other end of the contemporary 
bor spectrum stands Walter Reuther. 
ust as Be ind the ‘Teamsters Union 
have come, in the public mind, to sym- 
bolize get-rich-quick labor leadership 
and racketecring, so Reuther and the 


auto union symbolize political ambition, 


labor violence, and _ special interest 
unionism that: exacerbates th ige- 
price sp! il. 
\t first glance, Reuther seems to bear 
remarkable resemblance to the early, 
inished labor pioneers. But he came 


to the top through making deals with 
Communis other unsavory ele- 
auto 


He has used his position 


S ind 


t 
hin and 


ments wit outside the 
workers union 
to build himself personally as the top 
leader of American labor both at home 
ind abroad. Reuther commanded the 
forces that loosed the terrible violence 


in the recent Perfect Circle and Kohler 


strikes. And more of that violence lies 
just barely below the surface, to be un- 
} 


leashed should the auto industr 
challenge him 

I'he habits of both the Becks and the 
Reuthers arouse a public reaction and 
ittacks that may transform, 
if not destroy, our unions. 


ever 


legislative 


V. Can Labor Clean Its Own House? 


HERE IS MORE to American unionism 
Taw organizations of the Beck and 
Reuther type. They stand at the polar 
extremes. The labor movement has not 
lost all of its integrity 

(he great majority of its officials are 
decent, uncorrupted men. They do their 
job for a salary and take pride in their 
work. 
deficient than it is in any other occupa 
tional or professional group. And they 
are as shocked as the general public at 
the revelations of how men in positions 
like their own wantonly abused 
their trust. 
¢ Policing From Within—AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany is now trying to 
speak and act for these men. Without 
power to enforce them, he has never 


Their sense of honor is no more 


have 
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had codes of ethical 
ind he wants evérv union and 
union officer to accept and live by them 


theless 
written, 


practice 


self-reform within 
trength 


a real question as to how 


The movement for 
the union is gathering 
But there is 


much can be done by 


voluntary means. 
And another, sharper question: Is labor’s 
own cleanup too late to avert action 
from outside? And can it go far enough? 
¢ Limited Impact—The AFL-CIO can 
conceivably throw out affiliates in which 
corruption nests—and so become a 
Simon-pure federation. But the expelled 
unions will still operate, and little will 
really be changed 


e John L. Lewis veluntarily took 
the mine workers union out of the 
AFL, but the powers, functions, and 


DAVE BECR’S squirming as Senate witness 
spurred efforts to reform labor. 


WALTER REUTHER’s racket-free UAW 


has used violence on occasion. 


wor 





GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO president, 


leads labor’s own cleanup campaign. 


Special Report 


89 


only time proves 
the product. ma 
and its components 


The small boring machine at top was 
built many, many years ago by Gid- 
dings & Lewis Machine Company, 
one of today’s leading machine tool 
builders. It was still in widespread 
service when G & L first began using 
Twin Disc Friction Clutches. To pic- 
ture this passing of time, compare 
G & L’s modern 200-ton Model 1210- 
FUAR —- the world’s largest boring, 
drilling and milling machine! 

G & L has used Twin Disc Clutches 
since the early trend toward today’s 
high-production machine tools. The 
Model 1210-FUAR uses six Twin Disc 
oil-actuated, multiple-plate machine 
tool type clutches . . . and Twin Disc 
Clutches are used in many other 
G & L machine tool models. 


90 Special Report 





Twin Disc Friction Clutches are 
currently available with capacities up 
to 1050 hp . . . Fluid Couplings to 
850 hp . . . Three-Stage Torque Con- 
verters to 1000 hp . . . and Single- 
Stage Torque Converters to 212 hp. 
Write Twin Disc Clutch Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin; Hydraulic Divi- 
sion, Rockford, Illinois. 


Twili Disc 





SPECIAL REPORT 
(Story starts on page 76) 


jurisdiction of the union never changed. 
¢ The AFL expelled the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Assn. for refusing 
to move against the racketeers who ran 
it. But the ILA still controls the East 
Coast waterfront 
e The CIO kicked Harry Bridges’ 

union out for being Communist-domi 
nated, but Bridges’ power 1s just as 
great as ever 

It mav give honest labor leaders in 
the AFL-CIO great satisfaction to expel 
the Teamsters Union under Jimmy 
Hoffa, but it will not be a staggering 
blow to the union. Nor will it affect 
corruption in that union 

The AFL-CIO has no police powers 
It can dissociate itself from unions that 
standards. But it 
cannot make them meet such standards 
¢ Reforms Wanted—When the nefari 
ous exploits of the robber barons of the 
19th Century were 


suffered in 


do not meet decent 


exposed, all industry 
1 consequence. When the 
shady dealings of some Wall Street 
light in the 1930s, 
the financial community was subjected 
to federal government supervision 
despite the fact that the majority of in- 
dustry and finance was honest and 
abhorred the evils being practiced. Now 
the turning wheel brings labor unions 
public scorn and 
feared in the public 


speculators came ti 


contempt More 
mind now than big 
business, or even big government, is 
big—and rotten—unionism. The kind 
of reform job labor can do will simply 
not be good enough to satisfy the pub- 
lic. The signs seem to read that America 
is no longer “‘pro-union.”’ 

Thus, new laws to cover unions can 
be forecast. The public wants racketeers 
and plug-uglies driven out of labor or- 
ganizations. It wants full disclosure of 
union finances, and an end to violenc¢ 
Can that be done without making the 
unions incapable of performing thei 
economic functions? The public—ap- 
prehensive about inflation as well as 
corruption—may not really care. 

That is whv labor in America is in 
CTISIS 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this article will 
be available in about four weeks 
to BUSINESS WEEK subscribers 
upon request without charge. 
Other copies will be billed at the 
following rates: 1 to 10 copies, 
50¢ each; 11-100 copies, 40¢; 101- 
1,000 copies, 30¢; over 1,000, 
prices on request. Address orders 
for reprints to Reprint Dept., Busi- 
ness Week, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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..» Your best motor 


Industrial quality: rugged design for every application 


und it—your motors must have real stamina Talk it over now with vour local Century man or Author- 
dependably under today’s service demands. ized Century Distributor. Ask him to show you why your 
, Century decided every motor with the ““C” on best motor investment is Century. 
* cap had to be industrial quality. Fractionals 
grails up to 400 HP. There could be no corner- 
or manutacture, 
viated from this policy. Our customers MOTORS 

standard Century motor is built up to 
mous industrial use. You get these 


sardiess of your application. CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Lovis 3, Missouri « Offices and Stock Points in Principol Cities 














INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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In foreign affairs, this is a bad week for the Eisenhower Administration. 


Here’s a scoreboard on the setbacks: 
AUG. 31, 1957 


¢« Moscow claims, without dispute by Washington, that it leads in the 
race for the intercontinental missile (page 30) 

¢ Syria moves further into the Soviet orbit, with State Dept. officials 
saying unofficially that there’s nothing the U.S. can do about it 


¢ The London arms control talks are about to collapse. Russians reiuse 


to compromise. They try to blame the West for failure of talks 
A BUSINESS 


¢ Pres. Eisenhower’s foreign aid program took a beating in Congress 





y' age 25) just as his open skies plan did in London 


SERVICE 


Add it up and you get a picture something like this: 


On the Soviet side, a continued ruthless drive for control of the Eura- 
sian-African landmass—plus rapid strides in military technology 


On the U.S. side, signs of complacency about our international position 


nd a tendency to put politics-as-usual ahead of world affairs 


Over-all, the Kremlin still has plenty of problems in its own backyard 


[he week’s events haven't erased these Even so, the West can’t afford 
many weeks like this one 


Private U.S. investment abroad rose by a record $3.9-billion in 1956 
The increase may be even higher this year. During the first half of the 


ear, total direct and portfolio investments abroad were running at an 
annual level of $4.3-billion 


The big question mark is how portfolio investment will hold up. 


investors bought foreign securities at an annual 
But 


Europe, this 
id half of the yea 
Direct investment abroad isn’t much affected by short-term factors. 
It was running at a $3-billion level during the first half, and should main 


tain or better t figure during the second halt 


bical lh 


The pattern of direct investment remains the same this year. 


By area, Canada is getting the most. Latin America comes second, and 

tment in the Middle East continues to climb, but at a 

slower rate than in the earlier postwar years Chere is a mounting overflow 
into other areas, notably Africa 


By industry, petroleum continues to lead the parade, if you count crude 
production, foreign flag tankers, and refineries. Petroleum tnvestment Ifo! 
1957 should equal or surpass last year’s level, with the great bulk of the 
money going to Latin America, Canada, the Middle East, and Europe 


\ 


Manufacturing investment also is mushrooming. It jumped a record 
$750-million last year and will remain at about the same level for 1957. E 


sic ity 


PAGE 95 pansion is largest in Canada, with Europe second, and Latin America third 
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In Europe, the British still are getting about half the total. In Latin 
America, Brazil, Mexico, and Venezuela top the list. The big bulges in man- 
ufacturing investment abroad have been in automotive products, chemicals, 
and machinery 

Mining investment is in an upswing, after a period of marking time 
Last year’s jump of $180-million was almost equal to the big iron and copper 
expansion of 1952-53. Iron and copper still are the leaders. 


Earnings on foreign investment have started to lag a little. In 1956, 
earnings totaled $3.4-billion, or 12% above 1955. But earnings for the first 
half of 1957 have increased by only about 6%—half as much 

The economic impact of surging U.S. foreign investments is now sub- 
stantial. It directly supports American exports. But imports also get a 
yoost. In a review of foreign investment in the August Survey of Current 

}usiness, the Commerce Dept. makes this interesting estimate: About one- 
third of last year’s increase in U.S. merchandise imports came from foreign 
affiliates of U.S. companies 


The British government isn’t too concerned over talk of sterling de- 
valuation. London’s reserves have been more than adequate to ride out the 
raid on sterling that got going with the semi-devaluation of the French f 


f 


iram 


What has London on edge is the problem of checking wage inflation in 
Britain—and forestalling a forced devaluation of the pound a year from now 
Another round of big wage increases this fall and winter would push British 
export prices to the point where devaluation would be almost inevitable in 
1958 


The Macmillan government is getting ready to resist the next round 
of wage claims. Chancellor of the Exchequer Peter Thorneycroft thi 
week met top representatives of business and labor in a much-ballyhooed 
session. A lot of fuss is being made over a nonpartisan committee ot 
economic experts appointed by the government to advise the public about 
inflation 

The issue will come to a head this fall. Employers—including the 
nationalized transport commission—will be prepared to reject union wage 
demands. Then the government wili have to decide whether to appease 
the unions, as it has for the past three years, or to let the two sides fight 
it out. This decision, more than anything else, will determine the strength 
or weakness of the pound in 1958 


The French government is meeting renewed pressure on the fran 
(BW—Aug.24’57,p128) with a price freeze. But most observers in Paris 
are gloomy over the prospects for success. They point to the way three 
general price freezes have failed during the past five years 

Labor, small business, and the farmers are all grumbling at Finance 
Minister Gaillard’s price program. Only big business is ready to back him 
But Gaillard is showing a lot more courage than previous finance ministers 
He might just be able to stabilize prices enough to get France over the 
hump 


Centents copyrighted under the general eepyright on the Aug. 31, 1957, lsewe—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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WITH A RADICALLY NEW MAGNETIC MOTOR STARTER... 


General Electric Takes the Tools 


Out 


32% MORE WIRING ROOM IN ENCLOSURE 


feature a unique 


major components snap or slide together. As a 


maintenance 


tion or disassembly in seconds without the 


* 


“ 


of Starter Maintenance 


To reduec 
costs, and to provide many 
other 
tor 


maintenance 
important benefits 
motor-control 
Elec tric 

yped a complete ly 


users, 
General has de- 
vel new 
line of magnetic motor 
(Sizes 0 and 1), 
built to the new standards 
NEMA. 


Radically different in 
design, the 


starters 


re ommended by 


new starters 


‘snap-slide’’ construction in which all 


man can 


not even a screwdriver 


Among the 


other 


outst 


carry 


out a 


result, a 
complete Starter inspec- 
use ol tools 


inding features of the 1 


sides, the greatly reduced size 


are removable enclosure 
(42% smaller in open forms), new adjustable overloads and 
new “vertical”? contacts that operate depe ndably even in 


dusty atmospheres. 


THIS RADICALLY NEW DESIGN is still another example 
of General Electric’s continuing progress in motors and 
control... that means reliability and e« 
you specify G E. 
call your nearest Apparatus 


progress onomy 


whenever on any motor or control job 
For more information, 
Office or distributor, or write Advertising Section (33-35 
for Bulletin GEA-6611. General Electric Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Salk = 
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An early scene, re-enacted 
at the Thompson Products Old Car 


Museum, Cleveland, Ohio 


This Was “a BILLION Thompson valves ago” 





VER 50 years ago, in the heyday 
of this 1903 “side-cranker” Win- 


ton car, Thompson Products made 


its first auto engine valves. This year, 
the one-billionth Thompson valve 
came from one of the many produc- 
tion lines in Thompson's large valve 
plant in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
first to use Thompson valves, had 
been making its own valves. But 
this pioneer auto builder adopted 
Thompson valves because they were 
better and cost less. 

Through the years since then, as 
auto engines constantly became 
faster and more powerful, manufac- 


turing good valves for them grew 


into a highly specialized metallurgi- 
cal science in which there is a never- 
ending search for more heat-resist- 
ing valve steel alloys. The mastery 
of this science, and keeping up with 
it, has made Thompson Products the 
world’s largest producer of valves 
for every type of internal combus- 
tion engine—aircraft, car, truck, 
Diesel, marine ... down to the small- 
est power plants, like the one that 
whirls the blades of your lawn mower. 


Over 2,900 men and women work 


in the Thompson Valve Division 
turning out valves and valve 
train parts. 

From Thompson’s 21 research 


centers and factories in 18 cities 


come, every year, many new or 
improved products for America’s 
greatest industries —aircraft, auto- 
motive, electronic, agriculture, min- 
ing, construction and others. These 
industries have learned that for the 
finest in complex, hard-to-make 


parts, assemblies and systems.. 


You can count on 


. Thompson 
p. Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRIAL AND ELECTRONIC PRODUCTI 
FACTORIES IN EIGHTEEN CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 





MEN WITH DEMONSTRATED AB 
, tis 


ign and manufacturing are invited to discuss 


GLITY in cesearct 
ss thei areers with a GROWTH 


pa rving a:rcraft, ¢ le, automotive, electror 


Jevelopment 


and Justria narke 





In Washington 


New York Will Get a First Look 


At Russia’s New Jet Passenger Plane 


ts O.K. to plans for th 
nited Nations to fly to Ne 


rd the flights at 

sation once the 

ir space. The first flight is due 

in New York next week; the second, at mid-September. 
in-jet ‘'U-104 is rated at about 550 mph., and 
he Russian ‘airline, Aeroflot, has 


17 


} ] 
ightly smaller predecessor ‘Tupolev 


yw-Prague-Peking routes. 


Dollars Cast Across the Waters 
Return U.S. Investors a Tidy Profit 


Private American investors are harvesting record prof 
its this vear from foreign holdings 


+} 


[his week, the Commerce Dept. released a_ report 


showing that (1) profits from overseas investments hit an 


+ 
MN 
i 
time high of $3.1-billion last vear, up from $2.8-bil 


1955; and (2) the profit rate so far in 1957 has 
n climbing at 5% to 10% over that of last veat 
Oil investments produced $1.4-billion of profit in 1956, 
up $200-million from 1955. This was due mainly to 
bigger returns in Venezuela, Canada, and Western Eur 
ope. Areawise, Latin America was the bright spot for 
U.S. investors, returning them $1.1-billion, or $180 
Proht on Canadian 
ments was up $150-million to a total of $700-million. 


milion more than in 195»> invest- 


Antitrusters Blast Oil Companies 


For Their Role in Suez Crisis 


senate 


page 120), have warned the Eisenhower 


intitrusters, with an eye on developments in 
Admini 
wainst granting antitrust immunity to the big 
MMpanies in future supply emergencies 

Since last winter, the Senate Antitrust Subcommittec 
has been studying the oil-for-EKurope program « 
by U.S 
the Suez crisis 

This week, the subcommittee report—written by a 
critical Democratic majority—blasted the operation. In 
the first place, the 


atried out 


companies at the government's request during 


report charges, European petrol 


needs during the Suez closing probably could have been 
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| ] 
met Witl it { mic! ncy antitrust CicarTance 


ompanit vent, the report goes 


run any such emergency 


Miajol 


O'Mahoney (D-Wvo 
Communist cou] 
ssing that 
State Dept 
pips 
O 
panic 

Repub erett rksen of I]linois and Alex 
inder Wilev o isconsin iled the majority report 
rt Coleman, Standard Oil Co 
o headed the industry program, 
pired attack” on oil oOmpanies 
for merel rovernment asked them to 


} 
ao in time ot! 


Report on Radioactive Fallout 


Tells Little—But Hints at the Worst 


Ihe Joint Co1 ttee on 
released a 6,000 
tually will be a 2 )-page, 
Congres onal he 
sping (BW—Jun 

Although the subject matter 
value, the summary simpl\ ng 
There is a great deal of uncertainty, lack of 
adequate data, difference of opinions among different 
types of scientists as to the magnitude of the danger 
from radioactive fallout. 


hy llowing 
VCH allowlny 


Atomic I.nerg 
ummary analysis of 
two-volume 


* 
radioactive fall 


inquestionab! if 
emphasizes what the hearin 
I 


disclosed 


for updating of scientific opinions on 


1 meeting as recent as June 29, the be 


ion on atomic weapons testing that can be 
that further weapons testing “over the next 
ral generation it the level of the past five years 


¢ 
constitute 


1 hazard to the world’s population. 


Small Business Committee Protests Weapons 


Makers’ “Squeeze” on Subcontractors 


Sen. John J. Sparkman’s Small 


Business Committee 
? 
has taken a nev potshot 


in old target 
curement polici , eS illy the Air Force’s so-called 
umf weapons-s) 
Phe unit capon m put 
bilitic On rim Ontl OTS 
ply ot 


sa the 


Jenny t rey ry 
Pentagon pro 


management respons 
for development and sup 
mnponent p Missile and airframe maker 
ommiuttee’s test report, have squeezed out 
small subcontracto tending to manufacture more 
ind more of the nts 
lo counter the growing practice, the committe 

ommends that grant prime contractors 
no mor for expansion of 
omponent manufa I ccept in cases where formal 
howl : 1} he 1 ) mal busine 


TCa 





MANAGEMENT 


In a Research Outfit, 
Talent Is for Rent 


One new way to solve research problems is to hire the 





brains of a company such as Hydel, formed by MIT experts. 


H Schaefer, tha icw Cl Hvdel Corp his 
week, Hydel and Brake Shoe are firming 
he pl Hydel will 


tne lans unde 
sponsorship—one 
} 


I 
with Brake Shoc 
independent 


ising bre 
of doing 


ymond mpan 


which 


Ink MICre¢ 
ition in the 
f a progr r¢ h for othe 
iginal railroad igreement 
And Schacter ( I I easil 
f MII 
I \ utht 


new 


Shoe 
first place, 
W inted to 
thems 
igreed not tf m 
vithout first talking to B: 

During the June class 
MIT, Schaefer was back. 
iv, he made a definite offer, 
use 
mntrol 
On 


howe\ CT, 


ik 


searcners be 
meant Brake Shoe 
ing of the project 
Monday 
MNprol 
} . 
haking hands 


nise plan, 


hin 20 minut 
¢ Brake Shoe’s Deal—The arrang« 
ted bv Hvdel 
like this 


e Hvydel w 


nent 
, ind Brake Shoe will 
plane but wounc 
eventually kind 
he men in the pic i Iryl 
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ew mpany 
¢ Consummation— | 


ture at 


ing stock 
Shoe, 40 
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first crack at 
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PRES. ST. GEORGE of Hydel Corp. was 
assistant director of MIT dynamics analysis ( 
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engineers launched venture in partnership with American Brake Shoe Co. Head of the group (10 in all) is Emery St. George (right). 
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In Management 


General Dynamics Poised to Absorb 
Liquid Carbonic as a Sixth Division 


General Dvnami 


than $1-billior 


Corp 1956 sales 
will add Liquid Carboni 


a 1 
i >>>-milhon 1S 


slightly more 
Corp. (1956 
1 sixth division if stockholders of 
1 merger proposal Sept. 27 

If the merger goes through, no management changes 
are planned, according to Frank Pace, Jr., president of 
General Dynamics. Pres. Rex. L. Nicholson of Liquid 
Carbonic would become a General Dynamics senior vice 
of the Liquid Carbonic Div 
eneral Dynamics, a major military contractor 


submarines 


| 
+} 


l { Mhpanies ipprove 


ident, im < harge 
jet and 
thinks 
has “a big growth potential.” Carbonic 
f carbon dioxide now 


CTSO! urcraft 


I 
Liquid Carboni 


} . 9 
1 big producer 


missiles, atomi 
used 1 ld 
Cad inh Wel 
uircraft industrv to test aircraft 
chambers 


sses and in the 


simulating condi 


ow-temperature 
igh-altitude flight 


» other sets of 


on merger proposals 


companies have agreed “in prin 
Superior Steel Corp. (1956 

$29-million) would become a division of Copper- 
Steel Co. (1956 sales: $101-million). Under the 
Copperweld would supply the 
ibs from which Superior rolls its strip 

And two battery makers, Electric Storage Batterv Co 
ind Ray-O-Vac Co., would like to merge into one $140 
vear concern. The prospects are that Ray-O 

maller of the two, would be a whollv owned 
of the other company. Ray-O-Va 
ind flashlight batteries, and Electri 


eas ] 
produces industrial and automotive 


ment, stainless 


makes 
Storage 
batteries. 


Procter & Gamble’s New President 
Won't Dump All His Old Duties 


rocter & Gamble’s new president, Howard J. Morgens 

, won't leave all his old chores behind him when 

ps up from one of the company’s two executive 
sidencies. He will replace Neil H. McElrov, soon 

to formally assume the 

Defense Secretary 

ing his former job, Morgens will 

continue to direct P&G's Food 

Products Div. and the entire U.S. 

soap products business. The re 

maining executive vice-president, 

Walter L. Lingle, [r., will inherit 

the Toilet Goods and Paper Prod- 

ucts Divs. from Morgens. Lingle is 

also in charge of the Overseas, Cellu 

lose & Specialties, and Oil Mill Divs. Morgens, a grad 
uate of Harvard Business School, has been with P&G 


duties of 
Instead of refill 


| 


102 Vanagement 


since 1933, when he went te work selling soap in Kansas 
City at $150 a month. He advanced through advertising 
and promotion, became vice-president in charge of ad 
vertising in 1948, a company director two years later, and 
executive vice-president in 1954 

McElroy says he’s only leaving P&G “for a time.” If 
he goes to work in Washington and then returns to the 
company, he won't be the first P&G executive to do so. 
Board Chmn. Richard R. Deupree, still an active voice in 
company policymaking, was in charge of postwat defense 
stockpiling as executive chairman of the Army-Navy 


Munitions Board. 


New American Cyanamid President 


Expected to Continue Development 


It was moving-up dav last w eek at American Cvanamid 
Co. Pres. Kenneth C. Towe moved up to take over the 
chairmanship of the board, while heir-apparent Wilber 
G. Malcolm (picture) stepped into the job of president 
points up which 
; headed. Towe, 
ympany in 1952, 
was a finance man. He joined the 


Ihe change also 
way the company 


. ' 
who took over the 


company in 1926 as a member 
the finance department, then rose 
through the 
financial 

R. C. Graugler, a fellow 
specialist 


jobs of treasurer and 
vice-president to succeed 


finance 


Under Towe, the company was reorganized and 
pointed toward the development of more end-use prod- 
ucts (BW —Feb.11°56,p54 Under Malcolm, a market 
ing man who has been chairman of the commercial 
committee, this trend 


development expected to 


continue. 
© oo . 
Vogel Wins in Delaware Court Test 


Of “Election” by Loew’s Dissidents 


The embattled Joseph R. Voge 


of Loew’s. Inc., has won one battle 


umbent president 
igainst the directors’ 
Tomlinson, which 
Aug.17°57,p43). 
week declared invalid the 
Tomlinson 


group headed by Canadian Joseph 
has been trving to unseat him (BW 
A Delaware 
“election” of two new. directors by the 
Thus, until a new full slate 
elected, Loew’s corporate affairs will 
remain at a standstill. With the 
to nine from an official 13), and a 
quorum of seven directors required to 
no business can be conducted if the 
four directors continues to bovcott mectings 
At midweek, the expected proxy fight was still in abey- 
ance. A New York court order prohibiting the Tom 
linson side from interfering with a special stockholders’ 
meeting called for Sept. 12 had been 
Delaware court order prohibiting 
company funds or personnel for soliciting proxies. 


court last 


group's “rump” board 
of directors is 
company s board now 
down members 
onduct business, 


Vogel group of 


countered by a 


Vogel from using 
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Donald Klauber, Station Sales Manager of Associated Artists Productions, 


Inc., tells: 


‘“‘Why Popeye had to race to Texas!”’ 


Kids were clamoring, advertising sponsors waiting! A 


big TV station's popularity — and profits — were at stake! 
As usually happens, when KDUB-TV in Lubbox k, Texas, 
finally signed up Popeye—one of America’s hottest daytime 
programs — they needed those films in a real hurry! 
“So we raced Popeye there — via Air Express ! 
“But launching a TV cartoon series is only a small part 
of our story. We use Air Express for 50,000 theater dates 


for our full-length feature films — with only 600 prints ! 


—_—& Air Express 


“We could not run this business as economically without 
Air Express ! 

“A 15-lb shipment, New York to Lubbock, Texas, costs 
only $9.47 with Air Express $1.36 less than any other 
complete air service 

“What's more, Air Express uses radio-controlled trucks 
to rush many of our shipments to and from airports — and, 
whe never necessa a private wire sy stem to trace shipments 


instantly. It really pays to use Air Express regularly!’ 


c_>— 


30 YEARS OF GETTING THERE FIRST via U.S. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ... divisionof RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 





WHEREVER TIME IS MONEY 


YOu'LL FIND THE NEW 
TELETALK SAVING IT! 


Everyone benefits from the brilliant new 
Teletalk. More work gets done! More time is 
saved! New Telebar provides finger tip con- 
trol. New Transistor models cut operating 
expense, new printed circuits simplify main- 
tenance. New Brooks Stevens styling comple- 
ments your office. 

Telecalk, with more of the newest electronic 
advances, the most modern features. Teletalk, 
foremost in high-fidelity intercommunication! 


ef é A Teletalk«™ 
Al ba 
rie 














The yellow pages of your directory list your 
nearest Teletalk dealer...the Man from Webster 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
aie igen 
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RUGGED SIMPLICITY 


provides high quality at low cost 


Sheppard 


4 integral 
Complete Line @ 
World’s Most 


POWER STEERING UNITS 


on Bia ge] | 
iV j]iiley Wale). | 


of Weldments and 
Components 


-- 
- 


vy ALUMINUM 
| STEEL, COPPER, 
\. STAINLESS, Ete. 


Bins Hoods 
Cabinets Hoppers 
Containers Housings 
Covers Kettles 
Enclosures Louvres 
Guards 


Pedestals 
Stands 


There's a Sheppord Power Steering Geor 
for every piece of steerable equip- 
ment built from trucks to graders. 


sily adapted to new 
Or existing equipment 
design . Sheppard 
Power Steering in- 
cludes all elements of 
rugged hydraulic steer 
ing into one compact 
implified unit 


Send your prints 
for prompt quotation 


50 Years 
‘ COMPLETE DETAILS? Clip this coupon to t 


of Service 


_ effect in the relati 


LABOR 


Auto Heads 


Quick retorts to Reuther price 
gambit mean companies will no 
longer take union’s pre-bargain- 
ing punches on the chin. 


rEAM is beginning to push up the 
Si: of Pi pot where the United Auto 
Workers and the 
ire stewing the mixture to be served up 
in the 1958 contract negotiations. And 
there’s a good chance that long befor 
the two sides sit down at the table next 
spring the lid will fl mpletely off 
Ihat’s never happened before in auto 
negotiations 

lhe reason the lid may pop off this 
time is that the Big Three of the auto 
industrv—General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrvsler—have made a fundamental and 
dramatic change in policy The big 
companies have decided to come back 
with a punch every time UAW makes 


1 major pre-negotiation economic pro 


iutomobile industry 


posal 

Chis change of policy is behind last 
week's exchange of letters between the 
three auto company presidents and 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther (BW 
Aug.24'57,p34). UAW ’s tactics in the 
past have been to announce its broad 
contract demands, set up a public study 
committee, attempt to get the compa- 
nies to join in the study—and denounce 
their lack of “constructive considera- 
tion” when they refuse. 

The obvious strategy each time was to 
determine the extent of the companies’ 
resistance to the demands. The aut 
companies’ ilwavs meant that 
thev went into negotiations on the de 
tensive; the public had heard only the 
union’s side 
¢ Challenge—In 1958 it will be differ 
ent 

On Reuther’s proposal that 1958 auto 


prices be cut by $100—in teturn for 


silence 


which the union would “‘consider’”’ in its 
demands how this changed the eco- 
nomic position of the companies—GM, 
lord, and Chrysler said “no.”” But they 
didn’t stop there; they made counter 
proposals which roughly add up to a 
challenge to UAW to 
increasc next veal 
Irom here on out, there will be a 
1unning debate between the big auto 


ind the UAW on cause and 


forego a wage 


companies 
mship between higher 
wages and prices. As the auto com- 


panies see it, the 1958 contract issue is 


your letterheed and mail for new folder to 


g SHEPPARD DIESELS © Hanover, Penna. i 
= ee ee oe ee oe oe ee ee oe oe 
Builders of Diesel Engines and 
Power Steering for Industry 
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ime 


KIRK. é AL um 


| 3114 Forrer ‘Street. ‘Cincinnati 9, Ohio | 





What causes inflation? 

Reuther already has said that in 
1958 UAW will ask for the biggest wage 
increases in its history, plus a shorter 
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Decide to Parry Blow With Blow 


work week. Many auto executives feel 
that to grant such demands would be 
disastrous, and would stunt the indus- 
try’s growth. That’s why they have 
changed their policy on talking back to 
the union publicly before negotiations. 


|. On the’ Defensive 


The new policy has been slow in 
forming 

Prior to the 1955 negotiations, UAW 
maintained a 
“Guaranteed 
It tried many 
industrv’s 


two-vear barrage on its 
Annual Wage” demand. 
times to smoke out the 
position to see what kind 
of an income security plan the indus- 
trv might hold still for. It 


never sue 


ceeded. Only a few months before 
negotiations began did UAW learn 
that its campaign had been partly 


successful; at least one company (Ford) 

had drawn up a proposal resembling 

GAW. 
Meanwhile, the 


irrevocably 


union had become 
committed in public to 
obtaining something it could hold forth 
to its members as GAW And the 
company bargainers knew full well that 
UAW ’s pre-negotiation campaign had 
ziven them a narrow choice: take a 


trike, or pull Reuther’s UAW chest 


nuts out of the fire. Ford did the 
latter 
¢ Misgivings—That history has wor 


ried auto labor relations people more 
than they care to admit. For the 
have seen history coming back to life 
Last spring Reuther asked the com 


panies to sit down to discuss the im 
plications of a short work week. This 
was turned down by all but American 
Motors. AMC said it would 
the subject alone but not in concert 
with the other this 
would be a step toward industrvwid 
bargaining 

Already, however, there were 
misgivings in Detroit’s executive row 
about the “silent treatment.” One 
company official, when why he 
didn’t rebut UAW’s statements said 
“We feel the place to dicker with a 
union is at the bargaining table, not 
in the press. You get into fixed posi 
tions which are difficult to change. 

‘But someday, whether we like it or 
mav have to answer some of 
these things.” 
e First Shots—Later, John S. Bugas, 
Ford’s vice-president for industrial rela- 
tions, speech about the 
“wage-price” spiral. Still later, an auto 
company permitted one of its executives 
to criticize incessant demands by labor 
for higher wages—knowing full well that 


discuss 


companies, iS 


some 


asked 


not, we 


worried in a 
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FAST COMEBACK: GM’s Harlow Curtice led off auto makers’ new “talk back” strategy. 


his comments would be interpreted as 
directed against UAW’s 1958 demands 
e Barrage—Then, last week, 
Reuther’s request to cut car prices as 


Callie 


an anti-inflation measure. GM’s Pres 
Harlow Curtice (picture) had a counte 
offer: Let UAW announce “now’’ its 


willingness to extend the existing con 
tract two years beyond next May. Henry 
Ford II said ‘true labor statesmanship 
would be for labor leaders to resist * 
flationary wage increases.” 

Chrysler Pres L.. Colbert replied 
‘Would it not be just as logical for the 
1utomobile industry to ask the 
of the UAW to take an immediate and 
sizable wage cut, which the « 
then 
pricing thei 

All the letters virtually invited 
ther to carrv on the debate. He 
hifted his attack. He had _ previoush 
urged Pres. Eisenhower to back up hi 


members 


Om panic . 


into consideration 1 


1 
take ! 


1958 


would 
iutomobiles?”’ 

Reu 
did, but 


proposal to the auto companies; now he 
renewed that demand, on the ground 
the auto companies didn’t seem to want 


to cooperate in damping down inflation 


The auto industry executives have 
put a chip on their shoulder for onc 
simple reason: To them, Reuther’s de 
mands, if seriously intended, would end 
the industry's progress. ‘Ther more 
than a simple cents-per-hour wage in 


crease involved 
For three vears, the prices of new 7 


increased 


have been 





first there has been substantial 
rice resistance by prospective custom 


auto frankly 


time, 


ers—and executives 


admit it 


some 


ll. “Inflationary” Wages 


Yet certainty that 
1958 car prices again will be increased 
Material costs have gone up and Henry 
Ford II said in his reply to Reuther that 


there is almost a 


Ford’s gross average hourly wage (in 
cluding friage benefits) has increased 
from $2.77 in 1955 to $3.11 this veat 


with a 3¢ cost-of-living increase effective 
Colbert said Chrvysler’s wage 
in hour 


. 
next weck 


osts have gone up I1¢ since 
the 1957 cars were priced 

¢ Formula—Besides _ thes« routine 
osts, there is another factor in deter 


MMnIne il prices These prices ire ce 


termined by a formula GM conceived 
vears ago, under which a company seek 
to earn over a period of years an average 


U return on investment by annually 


1 certain number of cars 


(BW 


imount 


manufacturing 
standard 
Only a 
QI)% 


termed the volume” 


7,p6l 


if Capacity, say 


\pr.6 °° certain 
, is required to pro 
duce this standard volume. But 
re set to vicld the average 20‘ 
on the cost of full capacity—th 
capacity is there to handle 

isonal peaks 

Much of the capacity, particularly at 
lord, ha 


| price 
return 
extra 


cvclic i] Or 


been put in place in recent 
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RESEARCH 


Broad Market Surveys 
Specific Sales Forecasts 
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Operational Information 
Consumer Research 
Special Field Services 


Confidential, individually- 
planned to meet exact 
client requirements 
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330 West 42 Street, New York 36 
CONVERT 


TRUCKS TO | ie 
[an 


eee 


DON’T FREEZE operating ond 
expansion capitol in today’s 
Sone money” economy .. . 
don’t tie it up in trucks in 
any money market when full- 
service NTLS truckleasing furnishes everything 
but the driver—even your frozen cash! You're 
released, too, from the headaches of licensing, 
maintenance learn how you can 
“own” your fully maintained trucks with a single 
cost-known-in-advance invoice. Write for folder. 


insvronce 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
23 E JACKSON BLVD. - SulTE B-8 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Extremely high-cost facilities 
stand idle except to meet peak loads, 
and their replacement cost has to be 
figured in the car prices. When cat 
sales remain static or drop, the industry 
is faced with biting alternatives: (1) Set 
standard volume percentage high, thus 
reducing idle capacity but putting on 
the pressure. for higher sales and risking 
a boom market for lack of extra 
capacity; or (2) reduce labor costs by 
higher efficiency, and increase car prices 
i procedure that might tend to dam 
pen sales, therefore no real solution 
e Crucial Battle—One industry execu 
tive points out that the best solution 
increased efficiencv—is the hardest, be 
cause UAW already has the annual im 
provement factor, a 24% or 6¢ auto 
matic wage increase which is supposed 
to be the worker's share of earnings 
from increased productivity 
he savs, that wages have 


yvcars 


mussing 


l'rouble is, 
been rising 
faster than productivity in the past two 
vears, and he points to the recent Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics studs 
firmation (BW—Jun.1°57,p132 

Any wage increases bevond productiv 
itv increases, this man savs, are infla 
tionary, and he adds a 
If we have 
meet 


is con 


gloomy forecast 
to keep raising prices to 
inflationary demands, we 
have reached a plateau in car sales.” 
What he is saving is that if the indus 
try continues to raise prices it has come 
to the end of its market expansion. New 
car sales of no more than about 6-mil 
lion a year will become routine 

That’s why the auto industry has 
locked horns publicly with UAW on 


wage 


‘stances are peculiar or that 


its theory that prices can be cut but 
wages increased. More than the pension 
fight of 1950, more than the GAW 
fight of 1955, the auto industry thinks 
that the upcoming higher wage battle 
is one it cannot afford to lose. 
¢ Common Front?—Attempting to 
win, the industry has taken the extra 
ordinary step of public debate in ad 
vance of bargaining. And it may be 
forced to even greater departures from 
past policy. Outside of the broad gen 
erality that auto wages are high enough 
there was little resemblance among thc 
letters to Reuther from the three com 
pany presidents. But even this general 
ity, from UAW’s standpoint, comes un 
comfortably close to a solid industt 
front. This is only a step away from 
industrvwide bargaining 

One of GAW’s strengths has been in 
dividual bargaining. It is able to pit Ford 
igainst GM sors willing to take a 
strike while the other's plants are open 
Oddly, even recognizing this, there has 
been little sentiment among 
tives for industrvwide bar 
company feeling either 


iuto execu 
gaining—each 
that its circum 
particularh 
at GM) it can do better But there 
this feeling, too, is changing 

In 1955, Ford is believed to have put 
out feelers to GM on a common front 
against UAW, and some Ford execu 
tives still feel that only industrvwide 
bargaining can match UAW’s power 
Now the industrv’s three biggest com 
panies have made common cause against 


are signs 


what they feel is an uneconomic de 
mand. 


Hoffa Picks His Lieutenants 


Leading contender for the Teamsters’ crown tips his 
hand to indicate who'll get the plums and who'll get the ax— 


if he’s elected union president. 


How will the leadership of the Team 
sters Union shape up under the aegis 

James R. Hoffa (page 31), leading 
contender for the Teamsters’ crown? 

At present, Hoffa has the votes to 
pick and choose—and elect—from among 
leading Teamsters his running mates 
He is plugging a Teamsters’ constitu- 
tional change that gives more authority 
to the union’s executive board This 
would indicate that Hoffa is giving 
more than usual care to the selection of 
the men who will have the nominal 
power to run the 1.5-million member 
union for the next five vears 
¢ Scheduled to Go—In Los Angeles for 
the long-deferred Teamsters executive 
board meeting, Hoffa opened up on 
Thomas L. Hickey, a long-shot candi- 
date for the union’s top office. Hickey, 
who was characterized by the Senate 
rackets committee as one of the few 


honest Teamsters leaders, is a Hoffa 
target. The latter does not plan any 
extensive head-chopping in picking his 
slate for the union’s top offices. But 
one of those scheduled to go is that of 
Hickey, of whom Sen. Karl Mundt said, 
“You have the face of an affidavit.” 
Hoffa’s gambit reflected his suprem¢ 
confidence about his Teamsters presi 
dential prospects. The stocky, 44-year- 
old Heffa simply shifted the responsi 
bility for unsavory union conditions 
spotlighted by the Senate investigators 
to Hickev and Martin T. Lacey, one- 
time president of the New York Team 
sters council. The Senate probe had 
revealed that Hoffa helped to engineer 
the deposing of Lacey through the de- 
vice of “paper locals,”’ thus electing John 
J. O'Rourke, Hoffa’s man in New York 
“Mr. Hickey and Mr. Lacey,” said 
Hoffa, “were in charge of that operation 
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HKP 


puts a lasting lid 


on steels cauldron 


FROM BRICK ROOF OF STEE ANT FURNACE SECONDS AFTER IT iS OPENED. 


In the terrific heat of steel plant electric furnaces, roofs made 
of Porter's SHAMVA Mullite brick last as much as nine times 
longer than those made of other types of refractories. 
SHAMVA Mullite, a product of the Refractories Division of 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., helps increase steel production, 
reduces maintenance down time, lowers labor costs. All help 
to cut the cost of steel production. 

Porter’s ability to meet specific needs of industry is a 
result of its planned diversification, which offers services 
through its divisions manufacturing a wide variety of steel, 
electrical equipment, refractories, industrial rubber, copper- 
alloy metal products, fabricated steel products, saws and 
hand tools, and many others. 


Porter refractory products include: fire brick of all types, silica brick, mullite brick, 
special shapes and refractory specialties, glass industry refractories, vitrified prod- 
ucts, ramming mixes, mortars, castables and grains. 
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MARKED IMPROVEMENTS in 
IDENTIFICATION 
AND DECORATION 


Now you see it, now you don't... sometimes 
characterizes marking done on Markem machines. 
This isn't a problem of fading, or wear and tear 
(our “ Ink Lab” takes particular pains to see to that). 
Rather, it's where the marking shouldnt show 
normally, or where it's used only during manufac- 
turing. An example of the first is putting a trade- 
mark on eyeglass lenses, using our 70AB machine 
and special “ breath image 
ink which is, as you might 
expect, visible only when 

breathed upon The second 
type of you see u 
j ; 


is illustrated by prod 


nou marking 
uction control 
numbering of radio tubes with a 
instead 
, 3 
Numbers @. 
are removed and replaced by a a 
trademark imprint when tubes are 


Thu 


marking, done the 


47 , As i 
Markem 43AG machine 


of hand stamping them 


completed even © temporar 


: : 7 
Markem way, can be useful. 
Seven come eleven, and other games... like the 
tousty are all 


ri industry s marking requirements They 


orting goods story told here pre 
: ; : 

uw how Markem sees the job 
from machine to final mark. 
machine 


sing a standard 25A 


, , 
with special fixtures suggested by 
Varkem, one manufacturer is nou 

printihg one side of 15 


vw, dice ata Com- 
, 


time 





——_—— pared to leaf stamping 
them individually, the Markem | 

and | 

tremendously 


ec ond 


method has cut costs 
boosted output 
—resulting in a 
running 

s 132 at a crack 

r your business is games 


hoes or another fiel 


have answers at Markem. 


languages, customs and 


ai 
rent, but all share a « 


From Belgium to Brazil... 


he dif 


n 1 n ommon 


nt for identification decoration marking. 
{i al houses in Ufhicago Veu 
Panama 
und 

‘ 


Varkem 45AE machines are imprinting 


UL’. S. locations in 


Turkey and other spots ar 


) rT , 
te code on smati cartons for dru 


, 
4 
your business is located and 


ur marking needs, it may 
u to see what Markem 2 


Ways to mark products, 


iwckages — for decoration, 
tion or controli—nave 


business for 


have been developed in 


10 vears. Some good 


me that probably can help you z 

When writing, state size, shape, material 

of item to be marked; rate needed, color require- 
ments, etc. Include sample if possible. This saves 
time, insures the right machine and method for 
your job. Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, N.H. 
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You know how Californians 
iws Hoffa. Gibbons will be in 
charge of the Washington, D. C.., 


the 


he id 
quarters in ibsence of the union 
president 

Gibbons will be made a vice-president 
it the convention, replacing D. J. Mut 
phy ilso of St 
¢ Familiar Faces—The Hoffa camp still 
plans to keep John F. English as secre 
tary-t even though he cooper 
ited with the McClellan c 
For one thing, he’s near retirement age 
For another, English has made a lot of 
friends in the union down through the 
vears, despite the fact he doesn’t control 


local unions and ha 


l OuUIS 


ecasurer, 
mimiuttec 


nm no real power 
1S¢ 
Other vice-presidents who will be re 

| include John J. Conlin, Hobo 
ken Teamsters leader; John T. (Sandy) 
O’Brien, who tossed in the towel last 
month a iwainst Hoffa and 

d his support; Frank Brewster, 
West Coast though convicted 
this contempt 
to prison 


i candidate 


boss, 


week ot ind sentenced 


the appeal will take month 
mavbe even vears,”” savs a ‘Teamsters 
ial: William A. Lee, Chic 


mentioned as a 


Hoffa declared 
Einar Mohn 


union msidcrs 


igo le idet 
successor to 
himself in 
These arc 


ten 
before 

ce; and 

il ms, Sa\ 

¢ Changes—Som« 

rad wwever. Hoffa plans to bring in 
ert Brennan, his Detroit 

busine 

Brennan will fill the 
upstairs 

Miller of Dallas 

] 


l'camsters Ircies 


" 1 
} 


] 
changes Wi C 


partne¢ mn 
ventures, as a vice-pres 
ypening 
tta's move 
\\ Dusty 
in Southern I 
ieduled to take over the spot now 
Sidne Minneapolis 


+ 


Brennan, 
if taking part in a 
scheme 
¢ Open—Three ce-presidencie ire 
1] with the Hoffa 
indidates the favorites. John 
uurke is favored in the contest 
with Hickev, the incumbent who is also 
le opponent to Hoffa in the bid f 
imsters Union presidency. Hickey 
Lacev in the lost fight for con 
wer the New York 
Cohen, a Philadelphian, is -ex 
ontest the spot now filled 
levis, Pittsburgh Teamster, 
n with Hoffa's blessing 
San Francisco’s Joseph J. Divinv is 
challenged by Jack Goldberger from thc 
But Diviny, 
indidate for the 
10 has withdrawn from the 
now have Hoffa’s backing 
¢ Same Union—These changes do not 
indicate anv deep-running changes in 
the character of the Teamsters Union 
Ihere is nothing in the record of these 
men te that the organization 
will become more acceptable to either 
the McClellan committee or to AFI 
CIO Pres. George Meany. tno 


til open contests, 


l’eamsters 


inother pri 
union's top 
} ; 
race, 


suggest 
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work progresses faster... 


costs are lower with 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


Lower over-all costs, flexibility of design, 
and faster work progress were major fac- 
tors in the choice of reinforced concrete 
for the new First National Bank Building 
in Jackson, Mississippi. Work progresses 
faster with reinforced concrete because 
all necessary materials and labor are 
readily available from local sources. Ask 
your architect about reinforced concrete. 


R/C DUCT FLOORS 


provide 100% electrical 


flexibility at low cost 


...acomplete network of underfloor elec- 
trical outlets for power, light, telephone, 
and intercom systems. There is no rip- 
ping up or drilling through floors and 
ducts. R/C Duct Floors, which meet all 
building code requirements, consist of 
standard steel electrical distribution 

ducts set in the structural 


slab of reinforced 


concrete. 


F CONCRETE REINFORCING 


STEEL INSTITUTE 


38 South Dearborn Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 
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In Labor 


Congress’ Record in Labor Field: 


A Lot of Talk, But No New Laws 


Congress will wind up this session without passing 
a single piece of major labor legislation, despite talk of 
union curbs aroused by the Senate rackets investigations. 

On the legislative agenda for the next session will be 
a number of proposals that have already gone part of 
the way through the mill: 

¢ The Senate Labor Committee has approved a mea 
sure calling for full disclosure of health and welfare 
funds supported by the Eisenhower Administration and 
the AFL-CIO. 


f employer-run funds, were mainly responsible for its 


Business groups, objecting to disclosure 


being shelved in the House Labor Committee. 

¢ Both Senate and House Labor Committees con 
idered proposals to expand coverage of the minimum 
vage, especially to the now-exempt retail trades. Here, 
ganized labor’s apparent lack of interest helped to 


keep the proposal on the legislative treadmill 
e Little l'aft-Hartley Ihe 
unions would like to stand pat on this issue now that 


the storm signals are up along the labor front 
Considerable steam is building up for Congressiona 


+ 


attention was paid to 


] 


ion on union matters (page 76) during the next 
ssion. Sen. John L. McClellan will lead his eight- 
man racket investigating team in a working session during 
adjournment to draw up legal cures for labor racketeering. 
Since a majority of its members have conservative lean 
ings, including McClellan and Sens. Barry Goldwater 
R-Ariz.) Arizona, Carl ‘Tl. Curtis (R-Neb.), and Karl 
Mundt (R-S. D.), the committee probably will come 
up with some far-reaching proposals. 


Machinists End 44-Day Strike 
Against West Coast Plants 


The International Assn. of Machinists ended a 44-day 
igainst 120 San Francisco Bay Area plants last 
week. IAM voted 3,608 to 1,298 to accept a two-year 
contract with hourly wage increases this vear of from 13¢ 
to 20¢ an hour and an across-the-board hike of 11¢ next 
vear. Originally, 


Strike 


the union demanded wage increases of 
from 20¢ to 30¢ an hour and a costly fringe package. 
I'he companies offered a 6% (11é¢ to 18¢ an hour) pay 
boost the first year and a 3% cost-of-living adjustment for 
the second vear of a two-vear contract. 

Ihe strike began on July 2, when the Machinists struck 
five companies employing about 2,000 workers. The 
California Metal Trades Assn. countered the strike with 
a lockout of member firms (BW —Jul.27°57,p130) repre 
senting about 80% of the metal products manufacturing 
carried on in the Bay Area. ‘The union then called a full 
scale strike. 

Ihe strike settlement postpones further legal testing 


+ 
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of a Supreme Court ruling that piecemeal strikes can be 
countered by defensive lockouts. The CMTA lockout 
took place on the strength of the April ruling of the 
court. The union, however, might have contested the 
legalitv of the lockout since the court also made it clear 
that its ruling should not be considered final. 


California Sets Up Strict’Regulation 


Of Employee Welfare, Pension Plans 


California’s Gov. Goodwin J. Knight this month 
signed a bill setting up state regulation of employee 
health, welfare, and pension plans. The new law, ef- 
fective Sept. 11, applies to all funds established under 
contracts between unions and employers, and gives regu- 
latory power to the state insurance commissioner. 

lhe law aims at full disclosure of health and welfare 
program affairs. Plans must be registered, and annual 
reports filed. ‘The insurance commissioner must make 
regular audits of each fund, and may order administrators 
to produce papers and records that might be necessary. 
If abuses are found, the commissioner “may bring any ac- 
tion a beneficiary could bring to redress a breach of trust.” 





What's Happening to It 


1947-49 = 100 
Clothing Housing 
Toto Rent Only 


July, 1949 . 102.7 105.5 
July, 1950 105.3 109.1 
July, 1951 112.6 113.1 
July, 1952 114.4 117.9 
July, 1953 117.8 123.8 
July, 1954 Z 119.0 128.5 
July, 1955 119.9 130.4 


July, 1956 121.8 133.2 
August 3 122.2 133.2 
September 122.5 133.4 
October 122.8 133.4 
November 123.0 133.8 
December 123.5 134.2 


January, 1957 123.8 134.2 
February 124.5 134.2 
March } 124.9 134.4 
April 125.2 134.5 
May 125.3 134.7 
June 125.5 135.0 





ate, Dect of Leber, Bureov of Labor Stotietics 


Sevewess wees 





Workers Eligible for Pay Boosts 
As C-of-L Rises to Record Level 


The Labor Dept.’s consumer price index edged up 
ward again in July one-half of 1% to 120.8% of 1947-49 
average prices, a new record high. The rise, the 11th 
in a row, will bring escalator pay boosts of from l¢ to 
6¢ an hour for 1.3-million workers, with the bulk of them 
getting a 3¢ hike. ‘ 

Although the 
slightly during July, the gain was offset by the increase 


in the price index, government 


ifter-tax pay of factory workers rose 


statisticians re port 
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Get BRASS that 


FROM A REAL 


Out of all those putters, there’s one that fits 
you better than all the rest . Suits your style 


precisely, and gives you greater accuracy. 


Just so with Bristol Brass. Out of scores of 
standard alloys, Bristol can fit one of them to 
your special needs more closely than you ever 
believed possible. And your product will be- 


come easier both to make and sell. 


What’s more, Bristol sales engineers always 
keep trying to fit the strip, rod or wire more 


closely to the product . always keep trying 


“fits your style’’ 
“PRO SHOP” 


to improve on the original specifications. That, 
incidentally, is why Bristol keeps customers. 
And we'd be proud to have you on our books. 
and for BRASS FORGINGS, too... get them from ACCURATE 


BRASS CORP. (Subsidiary of The Bristol Brass Corp.) now in a 
new and modern plant at Bristol, Conn 


ryy 
The BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 
Since 1850, make rs of Brass strip, rod and wire in 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


Daytor etroiwt, 1 ve, New York, Philadelphia; 
ttsburgh, Rochester, § 














THE MARKETS 





Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about scrap and 
commodity indexes . . . divi- 
dends cut or omitted . . . 9% 
coupon bond offered. 


For a clue to how the stock market 
may behave, Moody's says it intends 
to keep a close watch on its sensitive 
scrap and waste materials and_ staple 
commodity indexes 
Moody's, are suffering from growing 
pessimism about 


, 
Stock prices, says 


hances of a good 
business revival this fall The trend 
in scrap and commodities could be the 
frst real sign of whether the coming 
eason will be “just uneven and dull” 
or Clearly bettet or wors 

Vanishing dividends—Sonx com 


pamies this week reduced quarterly div 


idends on their common shares—Erie 
RR and M. Lowenstcin & Sons—from 
374¢ to 25¢, Consolidated ( oppel 


Industrial Rav 


Other companies 


mines from 25¢ to 15¢ 
n from 50¢ to 25¢ 
omitted their usual dividends entirely 
Wells-Gardner & Co., Muskegon Pis- 
ton Ring, Congoleum-Nairn, Van Nor- 
man Industries, Howe Sound, Bullard 
Co 


An odd sight in the new-issues mar- 
ket this week: the bonds ued as part 
f the initial public financing of Jim 
Walter Corp., Tampa (Fla prefab 
homebuilder The Sl}-million of 43 


subordinated, unsecured bonds 


bear a 9 coupon, highest comparablk 
ite that many Streeters can remember 
But they weren't offered on anvthing 
like a 9 vield basis. Buvers had to 
take a unit $25-par bond and one of 


50,000 shares of common) at $48.50 
Bemused by the economic outlook? 
If so, vou have ompany 
Even the venerable Financial Times of 
London frankly admits it is ““verv hard 
to form a satisfactorv judgment of the 


likely course of the American economy.” 


plenty of 


Yields of common stocks seem to have 
regained their old-time importance in 


letermining market performance, savs 


Harold Clavton of Hemphill, Noves & 
Co. of the 81 commons that dropped 
$3 or more last week, he points out, 62 
offer a vield of less than 44 


Ihe Fed’s new 34° discount rate 
still well below the rates charged on 
loans by European central banks. For 
ome time, the British bank rate has 
been 5%, and recent increases have 
brought it to that level in France, Hol- 


land, Spain, and Sweden 
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February Low = 100 
ET: : 


The February-July 
Rally... 





15 ——— 





105 


Mar Apr May June 
FEB 
LOW 








INDUSTRIALS 


... And 
Its Aftermath 


UTILITIES 
RAILROADS — 


95 ae a ewe eran weariness See 


July Aug 


Data Trading Swings in Standard & Poor s Daily Stock Price Indexes 


A Push With Little Steam 


This 
weaknesses in Tuesday's rally, 


week’s seesawing, and 


keep most Streeters leaning on 
the cautious side. 
trading 


HIS WEEKS stock 
, } 
opened with the now-usual blue 


\londay ‘ tually, the sixth Inh.a TOW 
turning up nght on schedul And 


] 
market 


again it proved the prelude to an up 
nd-down  performanc« 

On Monda\ Big Board trading 
ume—on th« rf uTS¢ 


million shares, far 


selling side,” 
hot up to almost 2.7 
ibove the daily average for som 
What's more, prices showed 
relatively little resistance to the selling 


despite previous sharp drop 


previo. 
rey i 
i 


pressure, 
i 


registered since mid-Juh When the 
final gong sounded, 22 of all the 1 
sues changing hands had been forced 
down to brand-new 1957 low And thi 
market as a whole had been rudelh 


shoved back to its lowest level since 
Mar. 1 (chart 

¢ Quick Change—Overnight, however 
investors and traders heard the news of 
Russia’s claim to have perfected an in 
tercontinental missile (page 30) and of 
Soviet rejection of the West's proposal 
for a two-year ban on nuclear weapon 
tests That news quickly changed the 
market picture, at least temporarily. It 
eemed to convince many that the sort 
f relaxation in U.S. defensi 
tures that had been worrying them wa 
now unlikely 


expendi 
I 





On Tuesday, as a result, sentiment 
swung sharply to the 
ind brought a_ potent price 
When trading ceased that day, the Big 
Board stock list—led by such “‘war’ 
issues as the missiles, aircraft, oil, metal, 
nd steel groups—had actually chalked 
up its second-best daily price perform 
ince of the vear In the process, it 
had erased from most stock price in 
lexes not only all of Monday’s sharp 
osses, but a good chunk of Friday's 

5 too 
. Backsliding—W ednesday, the market 
idvancing mood 


buying side, 
swing 


] 
I 


renerally retained it: 


for most of the trading session. Thi 
held true particularly for the industrial 
ind most notably in the groups that 
had led the -previous dav’s rally 
But it was 
Sut it 


public had not 


evident that the general 
vet joined the party in 
inv great numbers—that much of what 


went on reflected trading operations ol 
the ‘“‘pro” variety, aimed at gathering 
in a “fast buck \ 
taking eventually put in an appearance, 
ind at the chose of the 

| 


] ) 
the earlier gains had been sharply 


result, profit 
da most of 


duced 
¢ Cold—All this was hardly surprising 
Despite Tuesday's big gains man 
ispects of that dav’s jovful Big Board 
festivitic left most of the Street’ 
hrewder market technicians cold 
¢ Many purchases, for exampk 
showed a speculative tinge 
e Manv of the day’ 
were due more to thin markets than 
to basi trading vol 


sharp gain 
buving pressures 


The Markets 1 


ume was smaller than on Monday. 
¢ The number of individual issues 
traded also fell below Mondav. 


feverish “buy now before it’s too late” 
recommendations. 


Most of them viewed the picture in 
this light: While some additional price 
unprovement might come during the 
next few days, this week’s rally was 
slated to go down in the books as just 
another of the “technical” upswing: 
in the price tone, as many as 138 issues that normally intrude (and so often 

or 12% of all those traded on stir false hopes) during extended periods 
luesdav—actuallv registered nev 1957 of general price weakness. They werc 
lows just as certain as before that the mar- 
¢ Caution—Because of thes factors, ket faced at the very least an aggressive 
plus some others, few Streeters at mid. retesting of the solidity of the low 
week were passing out to clients anv — established in mid-Februan 


* Only 60% of the issues traded 
on Tuesday scored advances, against 


70% that racked up losses on Mon 
day 


¢ Despite the sharp improvement 


Where the Gains and Losses Have Been 


” Mies 
31 
163 

Ls 
Choice of Canada s 
two best planned 
Industrial Locations 
including roads, rail 
lead, water, power 
and sewer to your 


pla nt site! 


IME 
Nclo MOVE TO 


, and 
Canada $ A city! 


fastest grow'™ 


Cig arette 
Machiner 
Distiller 
” Textile weaver 
OBLIGATIO | 
NO AIL now! | 
ed =a = : 
To K. S. Ford, Coordinater 
a Industrial Development, 
ity Hall, 
§ CALGARY, Alta, — 
facts on y 
Rush me the .% 
ind = aie Igary rates 
z ear Listics. 


and current sta 
gone peinpe 
» COMPANY severe 
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How a resin glue improved this pencil 


] ] 


\ pene il is essentia 


spavhetti-like strands of lead 


All firmly bonded tovethe: 
Modern resin elue has rep iced ol 


permanently Doesn't crvstallize 


improves the break strength ol 
Productionwise it’s ready-to-use. Liquid 


Suitable for assembly line automation 


ly a sandwich made of two slats of cedar that encase 


nimal lue. It bonds more 


Resists mold and moisture. It also 


rmits heavier writing pressures, 


Quick bond ¥ Odorless. 


Hlow many woodcased pencils were elued in 1956? 


National is a major producer of industrial 
i 


; / , 
a é i Ol setective CSE 


STARCHES 
RESYNS® 


NATIONAL STARCH DUCTS INC., 270 MAD! 


ADHESIVES 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y¥. 











Monday. Madrid... 


today. 1. A.. a 


tomorrow, New York 


There are 10.080 minutes in 
Conrad [lilton’s busy week. 
and something 's stirring 


during every single one of them... 


100-200 dollars \ to wet the 
yparentiy sense this. They 

rilve riising ith Business 

| 

Hath TTD atthy other renera 


j i 
inl Busine 8 H eel Nhen vou wantlo mifiiuc nice 


ement men. MCGRAW-LILLL « ABC 
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frozen lightning 


New handwriting on the sky challenges nation’s Specialty Steel producers 
Upper atmosphere trails from V-2 rockets were called “frozen lightning” 

by the Germans. Soon our own skies will be criss-crossed with frozen lightning 
from Mach 4-5 aircraft now under development. At 3,000 mph, thermal 
problems are multiplied by two kinds of heating — aerodynamic outside 


and engine operation inside. Engine builders, airframe and fastenet 


manufacturers and forging shops are secking the answers from Carpenter. 


For on this frontier, everything that Carpenter stands for comes into 

play. Consistent quality and uniformity . . . improved forgeability ... 
better finishes . . . easier fabrication and advanced research. Little wonder 
that all America looks with keen interest at what ¢ arpenter is doing today 
for tomorrow. ‘he Carpenter Steel Company, 140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


[arpenter 


Specialty tool, alloy and stainless steels for critical applications 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you or a member of your family suffer acute asthmatic attacks, you 
AUG. 31. 1957 may want to ask your physician about a new medication—in liquid form, 
: , taken by mouth—that is said to give relief within a matter of minutes 





Injection by needle during acute attack—to make breathing easier 
may be unnecessary, according to physicians who have used the drug 
This_ self-administered medication—“Elixophyllin’—is an alcohol 
solution of an old drug well known to asthmatics, theophylline. Three 
independent research studies have shown that it produces quick results for 
A BUSINESS WEEK those who otherwise may have to endure agonizing waits for their doctors 
to receive intravenous injections 


One study showed that the “vital capacity” (to breathe) of 20 patients 
SERVICE suffering acute attacks increased an average of 14% within five minutes, 
and 39% within 30 minutes when the drug was used. (The study is detailed 

in the May-June, 1957, issue of the medical journal, Annals of Allergy.) 


If a child in your family is a victim—and children are particularly sus 
ceptible to this disease—you may find, through your pediatrician, that 
Elixophyllin can provide at least a 


A second study, related to child: 
the Connecticut State Medical Journal), shows that Elixophyllin is effective 
at a much lower dosage than are aminophylline 1 il suppositories, often 
lia 


given to children (and which may take several hours to provide reli 


Unfavorable side effects have not appeared in these case studies—in 
either children or adults—say the researchers. 


Hay fever victims—currently ; height of ‘ir suffering in most 
sections of the country—may be able to hi iselves simply by broad 


1 } 


ening their knowledge of the disea 

The truth is, there is a great deal of misunderstanding and lack of 
knowledge about hay fever, even among the 8-million or so victims in the 
U.S. One major misconception is that you can pick up this aiiment only 
during childhood or adolescence. Actually, there’s no age rule—you can 
“catch” it for the first time when you are middle-aged or older, or a child 
can pick it up in infancy 


The name itself is a misnomer. “Hay fever” has nothing to do with hay, 


ordinarily, and involves no fever 


dwarf ragweed, which grow wild 


from place to place but in n 


Heavies 
(between crop season nd the est count nd in the forest states 


' 
DO LIE 
i 


Oregon and Washington n is least dense in wooded areas and is light 
in most mountain areas. Seashore beaches are low-cou too—provided 
prevailing winds are from offshore. A land breeze makes a beach as pollen- 
laden as any location. 

A note to boatsmen or aviators ; 
often is blown 200 miles or mort 
in concentration, and at least several hundred feet up in the ail 


For hay fever, there’s a long list of “remedies” too. If you're 
victim, you'll get a!l sorts of suggestions. Avoiding country drives 


flowers, insecticides, scented cosmetics, tobacco smoke 
] 


you can do it—but this is old stuff, of course, to the 
PAGE 117 is the use of nose and eye drops, which give 
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In this same class are most oral medications—like antihistamines 
They’re helpful, but fail to get at basic causes. (Incidentally, antihistamines 
may be dangerous because you have to take so much to get relief that you 
risk being overcome by drowsiness.) 


Air conditioning, of course, is an excellent mechanical aid—assuming 
you can stay put indoors. An ordinary window air-conditioner filters out 
around 90% to 95% of the dust and pollen in the air. 


Today, despite all other claims, there’s only one really effective treat- 
ment for hay fever—inoculation. Even here, you get no basic cure, but you 
can get complete and permanent relief. 


The idea is to become “desensitized” by a series of pollen extract injec- 
tions. Ideally, you should have a shot (in the arm) every three or four weeks 
throughout the year. You can begin a series in the middle of the season and 
often get good results within a few days. Your best bet, though, is to begin 
three or four months before the season starts 


Failures in this treatment often result because the patient has not 
been fully examined for additional allergies (certain foods, mold spores, 
animal furs, etc.). If discovered, these allergies often can be combated by 
compensating inoculations. 


There’s no need to toss out your present wardrobe to prepare for the 
grey-and-canary-yellow color combinations you may have been hearing about 


—even clothing men are laughing at the idea. But here’s what you can 
expect to see in the better stores this fall and winter: 


¢ Suits made of the synthetic-and-wool “blends” will have better tailor- 
ing, more subtle color, and they'll be more expensive. “Year-round weights” 
(8-9 oz. per yd.) will be worn nine months of the year. The best “blend” is 
usually 45% synthetic and 55% wool. The finer the wool used in the blend, 
the better the tailoring can be—and the more expensive the suit. You'll see 
many “clear finish worsteds” in lighter weight dacron-and-wool for around 
$90. But some suits made of very fine wool blends will cost around $200 


¢ There'll be a revival of an old standby—imported covert cloth. This 
is a diagonal twill weave with small flecks, usually in a greenish-brown 
shade. Suits and topcoats will be about $100 and up 


* More overcoats made of the “hair” fibers will be shown—cashmere 
($195-$250), fine camel’s hair ($200 up), and luxury vicuna ($650 up). And the 
traditional polo coat is another old favorite you'll see again, priced from 
$160 to $195. 


* Reversible, water-repellent “car” coats (three-quarter or knee length) 
will be more popular. The outside is usually tan gabardine, with a red wool 
or green loden cloth lining (around $60). 


Traveling sportsman’s calendar: Sept. 5—the Braemar Gathering (Scot- 
tish games) will be held in Braemar, Scotland; Sept. 7-8—the finals of the 
National tennis tournament will be played at Forest Hills, N. Y.; Sept 
9-14—the USGA National Amateur Golf Championship, at Brookline, Mass.; 
Sept. 21—the Viking Auto Rally will be held in Oslo, Norway; Sept. 22— 
All-Ireland Senior Minor Football Finals will be played in Dublin, Ireland; 
Sept. 30-Oct. 5—the USGA Senior Amateur Golf Championship will be held 
at Ridgewood, N. J. 
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PERMOBOND COVERINGS 








The Case of the Frustrated Sea Monster 


Put steel propeller shafts in contact with bronze bearings. 
Then add salt water and you create a monster. 

The three have combined to produce an electrolytic action 
which pits the steel shaft, weakening it and inviting break- 
age under the severe stresses involved in the radical maneu- 
vering of fighting ships. 

In such great new super-carriers as the “Forrestal” and 
“Saratoga” (as in their predecessor of decades ago, the first 
“Lexington”) this “monster” of electrolysis can’t exist. Pro- 
peller shafts are covered with U. S. Permobond®, the rubber 
lining that defies electrolytic attack and corrosion. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


Permobond Covering and Linings can be applied to any 
metal section, large or small, simple or complex. When unit 
is too large to ship, our field crew will install and vulcanize 
Permobond right in your own plant, or install Permobond as 
original equipment in the fabricator’s plant. Where special 
conditions occur, a wide range of synthetic Permobond lin- 
ing stocks is available 

If there’s a monster on sea orJand, corroding your opera- 
tions, get in touch with any of the 28 “U.S.” District Sales 
Offices or write us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


EE THINGS NEVER SAW BEFORE. V T U.S. RUBBEF NEW EX 3IT 4 KEF : N.Y 








BUSINESS ABROAD 


Merchant City Is Syria's Hope 





Syrian leftists have almost pushed country into Communist 
bloc—but they still face an obstacle in pro-Western Aleppo, 
re business center that feeds and clothes rest of country. 
. ae mh 
{ 


on pe DETERMINED young men (left), Western technology and political think- 
: ; both high officers in Syria’s army, ing has edged the Lebanese towar 
have all but taken their country into _ stability and Western democracy, it h 
the Communist bloc. By handing over only increased Syrian frustrations 
control of the Syrian army to Com e Trial and Error—lor example, ¢! 
munists and pro-Communists, they have Syrians tried hard from 1943 to 194 
fulfilled the aims of anti-Western fan to make a go of multi-party gover 
atics who dominate Damascus politics ment, inherited from 25 years of Frenc!l 
But there is still a chance that Svria) mandate after World War I. But 
will not become a full-fledged Soviet didn’t work—probably mostly becaus« 
satellite. Before the Damascus leftists elected office was grafted onto nati 
can bring that about, they will have to feudalism The result was incredibk 
overcome the pro-Western leanings of corruption of public office, and smas! 
Aleppo, Syria’s northern metropolis and ing defeat by the Israelis in 1948 
business center (map, page 122) just From 1949 to 1954, the Syrians tric 
as Damascus is the symbol of the fanati all shades of military dictatorships. Afte 
cal Arab nationalism that so often plays five coups d'etat and the loss of a fe 
the Russians’ game in the Middle East, heads, Damascus turned back towa1 
so Aleppo stands for the Arabs’ tradi parliamentary government. But it wasn’t 
tional ties with the West that simpk I'wo new elements ha 
¢ Aleppo vs. Damascus—I’or Aleppo is come in: (1) The army had had a taste 
more than just the largest city in Syria of power, liked it, and wanted mor 
(it has slightly more than Damascus’ and (2 
350,000 people). [ts hard-working busi learned how to use democratic m 
ON TOP in Communist takeover of Syrian ness community has been for centuries chinerv for their own ends 
Army GHQ is Afif Bizri, new chief of staff, the contact between East and West © Which Way Out?—Most Svyriai 
believed to be an out-and-out Communist. along the age-old caravan routes through 


leftwing demagogues ha 


I S 


saw their way out of this muddk 
the Levant. Its teeming, spice-smelling through some sort of union or feder 
Inner Souk (picture, upper right), a cov tion with other Arab states. But her 
ered bazaar-citadel, continues as the hub igain Damascus and Aleppo differed 
of business activity in northern Svria North Svrian politicians wanted unio 
Just outside the Souk are the banks that — with Iraq—sourc« rowing commer 
make Aleppo the financial capital of the becau I Sut 
country Damascu 
Since 1920, when Svria broke out of | Baghdad, 
the Ottoman Empire, Aleppo’s met treaty 
chants have fed and clothed the rest sees more 
of the country, while Damascus made But the \ 
and unmade revolutions and ups King Hu 
d'etat Aleppans ire the staid, level West in Ji 
minded merchants—who, it’s said, have Western Lel 
8-million Turkish gold sovereigns and _ terranean li 
$100-million in U.S. currency buried _ ser’s Egvpt 
under their floors. Damascus, on the ¢ Coalition—\eanwhile, Svria’ 
other hand, has bred hysteria and fa nationalists and the Communists hav 
naticism for centuries turned their attention to the army. It 
Now once again the politicians in _ still not clear just how the balance lie: 
Damascus are threatening \leppo’s way in the coalition of Communists, leftist 
of life. In 1954, when a rightwing di ind extreme nationalists who follow 
tator, Adib Shishakly, jeopardized Nasser’s line. Some Damascus source 
Aleppo’s commerce, northern Syria re sav the Communists and the Nasserite 
volted, marched on Damascus, and don’t see eve to eve, that Moscow’s 
threw him out (picture, lower right agents accuse Nasser of moderating his 
This week the question is: Will Aleppo _anti-West policies since last vear. And 
rise again before the Communists en- some Syrian leftists do seem to have 
trench their regime? switched — sides—pro-Nasserites _ five 
months ago, among them Assistant 


1. Creeping Communism Chief of Staff Amin Nafouri. are today 
identified as ardent fellow-travelers 


MYSTERY MAN, Col. Abdul Hamid Next to their neighbors, the Lebanese e Key Men—Mvysterv man of th 
Serraj, paved way for takeover by putting (BW Sep.29'56,p85), the Syrians are regime is Col. Abdul Hamid Serr 1] 
army intelligence at Communists’ disposal. the most Westernized Arabs. But while (picture, left The 33-year-old off 
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QUESTION MARK in Syria’s future is traditionally Moslem, 


peasantry—would it go along with a full Communist takeover?! 


OPPOSITION to Damascus’ aims centers in pro 


Western Aleppo and its business hub, the Inner Souk. 





if io “ 


i 


2 é 4 
CAN IT HAPPEN AGAIN? In 1954 Aleppo and north Syria rose, marched on Damascus, threw out dictator who threatened commerce. 
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Cae pr WITH 


Pumping multi-purpose grease is no problem for a Viking Pump. It's an every-day 
job. And grease is just one of many semi-solid products that are pumped success 
fully and profitably with Vikings. Of course, Vikings aren’t limited to semi-solids 
They pump liquids of many viscosities—ranging from tars to liquefied gas 

When some liquid presents you with a problem, don't say “How do we handle it’’? 


Call your nearby Viking distributor, or write for bulletin series 57S 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 
Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, it’s "“ROTO-KING” pumps 


Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


See Your Classified Telephone Directory 








TURKEY 


SAUDI 


ARABIA 











oxi) HOW CREATIVE BANKING HELPS YOUR 
ed SOUTHERN PROFITS GROW 
in | 


; 














Your big 
customers from 
small ones grow... 
with an assist 
from C&S 








When small business is prosperous and growing, you have a bigger, 
more profitable market. But the growing concern needs cash and 
business counsel. To meet this need, C&S creative banking 
produced Georgia's first statewide Small Business Service 
Department. In 1956 alone, it loaned $13,769,000 to help customers 
buy, equip, operate and expand businesses of many kinds. Write 
today for details of C&S services that build profits for 

firms doing business in the Southeast. 


GEORGIA'S LARGEST BANKING SYSTEM 


The Citizens & Southern 
National Bank 


AND AFFILIATES IN GEORGIA 


Atlanta: Broad & Marietta Streets, Atlanta2, Ga. Chicago: 400 N. Michigs v », Chicago 11, Ii! 
New York: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y 
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cer moved int the limelight last 
November when he ordered—as head 
of Syria’s dreaded army intelligence and 
secret police—the sabotaging of the 
Iraq Petroleum Co.’s pipelines carr 
ing Iraqi oil to the Mediterranean 
Serraj mav or may not be a Communist 
But Communist or Nasserite, willing] 
or unwillingly, he has played the Com 
munist game by putting the army in 
telligence apparatus at their disposal 
Serraj paved the way for the Com 
munist takeover of the army GHO 
That came last week when Afif Bizri 
page 120) took office as chief’ of staff 
Bizri is generally believed to be an out 
ind-out Communist, and doesn’t bother 
denving it. Along with Bizri, Com 
munists or pro-Communists moved int 
the top police jobs. Most observers b« 
ieve it will be only a matter of tim« 
before the army begins to purge th 
civil administration of all non-Con 
munists. This operation will be headex 
by a Communist brain trust that ma‘ 
include Soviet Security Chief Gen 
Ivan Serov and will rtainly includ 
the No. 1 Moscow-trained Arab Ce 
munist, Svria’s Khaled Bhadash 


ll. Commercial Isolation 


Actually, Aleppo’s merchants had 
been feeling the Soviet bear hug for 
more than a year. It began when For 
eign Minister Salah Bittar decided t 
follow Nasser’s lead and acquire Soviet 
ims. Bittar’s purchases in Moscow 
frightened Svria’s merchants becaus¢ 
they were made by barter—and_ the 
Aleppo merchant is the original cash 
and-carry man. He likes to be paid in 
ringing gold sovereigns, or failing that 
n international currencies 

In spite of Suez, Syria’s 1956 busi 
ness was still in the Western camp 
Syria’s top five customers were: Leba 
non, $34-million; France, $18-million 
Italy, $16-million; West Germany, $9 
nillion; and Iraq, $8-million. As for 
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4-star feature with Drive-in Movies... 
SPEED NUTS simplify heater maintenance 


Right from the start, the Electromode Division 
of Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, 
designed Tinnerman SPEED Nuts into their new 
electric car heaters for drive-in theaters. SPEED 
Nuts provide efficient, economical attachments 
that simplify servicing and give Electromode a 
powerful sales advantage with theater owners. 

Four “U” Type Speeep Nuts hold the weather- 
tight steel cover firmly in place. SPEED Nuts elimi- 
nate the need for welding, staking or tapping. Self- 
retained, they stay in position even when the cover 
is removed for inspection or servicing. They “float” 
in the panel to offset hole misalignment. And 
because of their unique design, SPEED NuTs 
never rust or freeze to screw threads even under 
prolonged outdoor exposure. 

This is a prime example of the advantages gained 
by designing with Speep Nur Brand Fasteners in 
mind. Peak fastening efficiency is built in—no need 
to invest in high-cost tocling at the start, or to 
make revisions to cut costs later. Call in your 
Tinnerman representative now to discuss your new 


design projects. He can help you save time and 
money without sacrificing product quality. His 
office is listed in most major telephone directories. 
Or write to: 

TINNERM™MAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
P.O. Box 6688 + Dept.12 + Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BR'TFIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds $.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg. 
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| “WE PRE-SELECT 
Pe PROSPECTS WITH 
BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISING’ 


Howard Dingle, Chairman of the Board of 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Company and its 
affiliate, The Farval Corporation, says: 


*‘Any business such as ours must have a planned program of sales 
promotion in which those men who influence the use of our products 
are systematically and effectively contacted. One important phase of 
that plan is the use of advertising in trade and business magazines 
serving this audience. 

“Our experience has shown that advertising has been very effective 
in locating prospects for our products and in conserving the time 
of our sales organization in missionary work. Such advertising serves 
the further useful purpose of keeping our company and product 
names in front of our customers and prospects and in helping to 


preserve our successful relations with them.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business and in- 
dustry, you'll find that consistent use of business magazines will help 
you “mechanize”’ your selling. Advertising works to create interest, 
build product preference, tells prospects about product performance. 
Properly designed and properly used, business magazine advertising 
puts your company’s best foot forward. You will find that the best 
place to ““mechanize’”’ your selling—at lowest cost—is in one or more 


of the McGraw-Hill magazines serving your major markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














ful painting contractor in 
France found a new way 
to reach sky-high ceilings. 
He built a platform on a 
24-foot balloon, inflated it 
and up he went. Designers 
needn't be “up ia the air” 
when it comes .o tough 
jobs of removing harmful 
air-borne pwrticles ... 
there is an Airv-Maze filter 
engineered to fit every 
filtering need. 








CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH FoR O11: Harmful 
abrasive particles are removed from engine 
lubricants and fuels by Air-Maze liquid filters. 
“Extended area” construction provides many 
times more effective filter area than other types. 
Filter is all-metal. Like new after cleaning. 








LOCOMOTIVES LOVE ‘EM! Diesel locomotives 
run better, last longer when they're equipped 
with Air-Maze air filters—panel types for cab 
ventilation and oil-bath type for engine intakes. 


FOR ANY DEVICE THAT USES AIR OR LIQUIDS. 
For engines, compressors, air conditioners, 
ventilators—or any device using air or liquids 
~— there is an Air-Maze filter engineered to 
match each need. Filter-trained representatives 
in all principal cities will be glad to help you 
solve your dirt-removal problems. For con- 
densed product catalog, write Air-Maze Corpo- 
ration, Dept. A-9, Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTERS © LIQUID FILTERS 
SULEMCERS © O1L SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS 
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imports, Bntain t $24-milli 
U.S. $22-million, West Germany 
million, and France, $16-million 
Russia’s sales increased sevenfold in 
1956—but still totaled under a_ half 
million dollars. Some goods didn’t get 
much farther than the wharves. Soviet 
trucks, and Zim and Zis limousines can 
be seen gathering dust in Damascus 
showrooms. You won’t see them at all 
in Aleppo 
¢ Dwindling 
should 


Business—Actually the 
Russians have captured the 
Svrian market in 1956 Because of 
Suez, Damascus cut all diplomatic and 
commercial ties with Britain and France, 
ordered trade with the Soviets. 
But Aleppo wouldn’t dance to Damas- 
cus’ tune Business fell off sharply, 
capital fled to Lebanon, credit tight- 
ened 

This ve 


crops are the 


more 


ar even the fact that Svria’s 
best in 10 vears won’t 
help much Western markets, boy 
cotted by Damascus for six months, 
aren't prepared now to take Svyria’s 
wheat, cotton, and barle\ Manufac 
tured products are faring as badly, and 
half of the country’s 586 textile shops 
mostly in Aleppo—are shut 


lil. The Future 


Despite the crisis Aleppo maintains 
in Outward calm. In the Inner Souk, 
irtisans over their handicraft 
products as they have for centuries 
Outside in “the Garden of the Dogs,”’ 
farmers are getting their machinerv re- 
paired But in the modern parts of 
the citv there is a 
dearth of cars, closed 
owners have taken “ 
boring Lebanon 

Damascus gives 


stoop 


strange quiet, a 
houses 
vacations” in neigh 


Ww hose 


different 
evervwhere 


in entirely 
impression. Uniforms are 
Out of a total government budget of 
$105-million, $48-million goes to the 
irmed forces.) Streets are deserted at 
night. Newsstands are piled high with 
Soviet literature in French, English, 
ind Arabic. Even Beirut and Amman 
dailies are taboo by the 
military 

Most observers believe 


considered 
censor;rs 
the political 
itmosphere in the country—and in 
neighboring states (page 95)—still isn’t 
favorable to an openly Communist re 
gime. The Communists don’t want to 
scare off elements who will follow a 
Nasserite-leftist line as long as it goes 
disguised as Arab nationalism, but who 
wouldn’t follow a foreign brand-name. 
Parliament is in recess. The largest 
ingle party, the only opposition to the 
leftist government of Pres. Shukri al- 
Kuwatly, is the Shaab—largely centered 
in Aleppo. Whether its 65 legislators— 
including former premiers and speak 
+s of the parliament—can be the core 
of resistance to the Communists re- 
ins to be secn. END 





“MACHINERY ANALYZER 
saves us $1000 per hour”’ 


“We've had total savings of more 

than $100,000 since we purchased the 

analyzer three years ago. The analy- 

zer has been shipped over 100,000 

miles by air, rail, and car to our 

eight plants without need for repairs 
or replacements”—reports a leading 
chemical processor 

The Machinery Analyzer—actually a 

portable IRD Vibration Analyzer — 

is used for... 

TROUBLE SHOOTING—to pinpoint 
faulty components exciting vibra- 
tion, without costly dismantling 

MEASURING DISPLACEMENT—to 
accurately determine the condition 
of machinery, without costly dis- 
mantling 

IN-PLACE BALANCING—to dy- 
namically balance at operating 
speed the accessible rotating com- 
ponents, without costly dismantling. 

Here are several examples cited by 

company officials: 

Detecting a broken gear in an im- 
portant gear reducer saved a major 
loss of production 

Savings of $2000 in balancing a ringer 
assembly, because dismantling and 
loss of production were eliminated. 

A 450 HP motor was balanced, in 
place, at savings of $8000 to $10,000 
in production and maintenance 
costs. 

What portable IRD Vibration Analy- 

zers are doing for this company—to 

reduce inspection, maintenance, and 
production costs—it can do for your 
company. 


For further information—or an 
actual demonstration on your own 
machinery by an IRD field engi- 
neer—write today to International 
Research and Development Cor- 
poration 797-BW Thomas Lane, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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Australia is fast becoming 
the springboard to dollar-short 
markets of Asia. Already, U.S. 
business has invested $600- 
million Down Under. 


i 
hung 
dat 
¢ Pioneer—In 
the W \ 
Right 


\l 


in Melbourne is export base for nearly $1-million worth of products of 
WAREHOUSE 


Sheaffer's Australian subsidiary. This plant ships to 38 countries 


stimated iVS ¢ - She if te - aT eer - 
But it’s relatively small a 


South 
! th 





in South 


Anetvalion 

4 I ma\ [ S %. 

f Australia L _ 

} Vel R00) = 
sted in Aus 


men with 


5600-million 
¢ Selling Points—Behind this trend 
number of factors. Virst, the 


vernment has 


has n expand 
et (pop. 10-million 
nd readilv a ble rav ils for 
mufacturing 
¢ Trek South—Over the past fi 
it S manufacturer e *~. 
trek, and are exporting ft wah 
ralian plant These include * es . 
from GM _ Holden and Chn 


sponsored by Sheaffer five days a week, keeps Australians 
Philip Mor nd MNlinnesota STORE WINDOW TV 


i] up-to-date on “I Love Lucy,” and promotes pen sales 
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READING’S TRAILER-ON- FLAT. CAR 





SERVICE 


More and more shippers are 
avoiding costly bottlenecks by 
using the Reading’s Trailer-On- 
Flat-Car Service. It offers con- 
venient door-to-door truck 
delivery combined with the 
proved dependability of Reading 
rail transportation regardless 
of weather. 


For all shipments moving to 
and from the East, insist on 
speedy, reliable Reading Trailer- 
On-Flat-Car Service. 


Ask your Reading representative 
about our Compicte Freight Service 
or write Freight Traffic Dept., 
Reading Terminal, Phila. 7, Pa. 


Reading Railway System 
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Mining & Mfg. Co. Many moved into 
exports as an afterthought—as though 
they had suddenly realized that they 
were missing a good thing. 

Now, companies building plants in 
Australia are making exports a No. ] 
consideration in their decision to locate 
there. Of 28 U.S. companies that re- 
cently announced plans for new Aus- 
tralian plants, 22 say they intend to 
export part of their output, either im 
mediately or after getting set in Aus 
tralia’s own market. Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., for one, is already study 
ing the potential export markets in 
India, Indonesia, the Malay States, and 
New Zealand for its new $3-million 
plant 
¢ Slow Start—Compared with competi 
tors such as Parker Pen Co., Sheaffer 
got into large-scale exports—and into 
overseas manufacturing in Australia—at 
a late date. True, it had exported to 
Australia as far back as the 1920s. But 
before World War II, its exports were 
only a handful of total sales. At that 
time, Parker was going strong overseas 

Even after the war, Sheaffer took 
time to get up steam for sales abroad 
It says it completely missed out on the 
short-lived boom in 1947 when the pen 
and pencil industry sold $35.6-million 
overseas to countries whose consumer- 
goods industries had been knocked out 
by the war. (Sheaffer savs its almost 
total emphasis on military production 
during the war slowed up its shift back 
to pens and pencils.) 

Several vears af*er the war, Sheaffer 
scouted Britain—where Parker already 
had a producing subsidiary—as a pos 
sible location for an overseas plant that 
would “get the company inside the 
sterling area.” But it ran into all sorts 
of roadblocks there—from foreign ex 
change difficulties to red tape on ship 
ping in special manufacturing equip 
ment 
¢ Jackpot—Sheaffer then shifted _ its 
sights to Australia. It got quick coop 
eration from the government. The com 
pany built a $l-million plant near 
Melbourne, with a 25% participation 
from local Australian investors. It staffed 
the plant entirely with Australians, and 
brought some of them to Sheaffer's Fort 
Madison (Iowa) headquarters for train 
ing 

Sales inside Australia caught on fast 
Recently, the company began using TV 
to help push sales. But it hasn’t been 
smooth sailing all the way. Parker's 
British plant, exporting to Australia, has 
put up stiff competition. Two British 
companies—Mentmore and Conway 
Stewart—also have kept a good grip on 
the pen and pencil market. 
¢ Export Sales—What has really mat 
tered, according to Sheaffer, was the 
drive for export sales. The Melbourne 
plant started off selling 60% of its 
production outside Australia. This per- 
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Tape that sticks 
on both sides 


Brand 
Double-Coated Tape to expose a second adhesive surface. With 
two sides of the strongest adhesive on any double-coated pressure- 
sensitive tape, you're all set for just about any bonding, laminating, 


Just whisk off the protective liner from “‘ScotTcH” 


or splicing job. Ask your “Scorcn”’ 
a free demonstration, or write us 

Always specify “ScorTcnH”’ 
stick with it! 


Brand Tape distributor for 
for complete information. 
Brand, the quality tape...and 


DOUBLE-COATED coc OR of over 300 Pressure- S¢ nsitive Tapes, trademarked 2ee 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PRESSURE-Se 
+ 


ss 
| ps 
CL BRAND 


The term ““‘Scorcn” 
Paul 6 


P.O. Box 75 


SL ¥ — 
~~ lee = = 
“~ SZ Company, St 

A Canada 


, London, Ontario, 


is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mi: 
Minn Export Sales Office: 99 Park Avenue 





Look what you 
can do with it! 








AUTOMATION on the production line: 
*“Scotcn’’ Brand Double-Coated 
Tape secures electric al coils to base 
plate through subsequent riveting, 
soldering and assembly. 


PRODUCTION can-often be speeded 
with ‘‘Scotcnu’’ Double-Coated 
Tapes. Above: motors and generators 
held in place on test bench with 
double-coated tape. Tape eliminates 
bolting and unbolting of units, 


operations can often be speeded and 
simplified with “‘Scorcn’’ Brand 
Dispenser H-125. Dispenser strips 
protective liner from tape; rolls it 
neatly; has built-in cutter. 


~<_* 


scorch 


bs 
Double © a: ae, | 
Coated as® o0 


<e a 
Tapes..- 9&\ | 

FREE FOLDER shows many additional 
ways ‘“‘Scorcu’’ Brand Double- 
Coated Tapes can save time and 
money and production prob- 
lems for you. Write on your letter- 
head to 3M Co., Dept. BF-87. 


en QOUc? o 


solve 


- 
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ng and Manufacturing 
New York 16, N.Y. In 
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TUBING in industry varies 
in application so widely that 
the word QUALITY can be 

misinterpreted easily. Not so with 
PERFECTION ! When the chips 
are down and safety, performance, 
and LIVES are on the line, 

the kind of tubing TMI makes 
proves itself worth all the care 
and tedious quality-control that 
precision specifications demand, 


What better way to describe the 
scope of TMI’'S service to the 
metalworking industry in general 
and to the top-flight design and 
process engineers who dare to ask 
the ultimate from stainless steel 
and special alloy tubings. TMI 
built its quality reputation sup- 
plying cold drawn tabing for men 
and Companies who specialize on 
pioneering. We talked their 
language and kept our pioneering 
word with them 





YOU CAN EXPECT MORE 
OF TMI STAINLESS STEEL 
AND SPECIAL ALLOY TUBING 
BECAUSE WE BUILD MORE 
QUALITY INTO ITI 


u 


oo 


METHODS &% 


INC. 


BRIDGEPORT (Montgomery County 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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AUSTRALIAN-MADE writing equipment takes off for dollar-short countries in sterling 


areas 


centage of export sales has continued 
is production has increased 

Now Melbourne 
ballpoints, mechanical pencils, and even 

Many are faraway 
Ethiopia Prinidad 
Sheaf 
tiles subsidiarv. (Sheaffer 


is shipping pens, 


ink to 38 countric 
places—Nigeria, 

Uruguay, and even Britain where 
fer has l 
export economically t 
iuse of the | 


partly bec 
costs fgr the company’ 
Sh tfc > ilso 
cffort into the countri« 
Zealand, India, Cevlon 

New Guinea 

¢ Competition—The sales dri 
(sian area hasn't been a snap 
thing, Japanes¢ manufacturers hav 


rth 
putting 


gun flooding the area with 
pencils—frequently imitatior 
fer products mewhat the 
that writin 
West Germa 
bur p ountric 
old She 
been import 
India Still 
, Was the 
tarnished pens and | 
overcame this by putting extra 
plating on its products 
Then, the Melbourne pla 
1 minor conflict with its | 
Sheaffer's over-all policy is 
ts two U.S. plants 
ible (this vear’s overseas sales from her« 
will run to about $5-million). So, in the 
past few vears, the U.S. end has han 
dled ill sales 
kets in Asia—Singapore, Hong Kong 
Manila—simplv because these cities have 
enough dollars to buy from the states 
e Progress—Even so from 
Australia have progress fo 
several reasons. Among them aré 
e The ready market for pencils and 
ountri kor 


wh never Pos 


to three kev mat 


] 
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made big 
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foreign 


Sheaffer can export economically because of low transportation cost of products. 


many foreign consumers, owning a pei 
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is a symbol of success in business 
pen and th 
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e he | 
products can bi sold when produced il 
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duces virtually the compk | 
in the | But it 
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market 
price 

bd Pr XM 
markets. By keeping in close conta 
vith distributors and selling 
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e Lot f assistance 
Aust lian government The 
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has served “almost 
for Sheaffer in many countries.’ 
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market as the industrv’s big 
Her 

$22-muillion busines 
ports have risen from 


since the war to 


doing about 
imnually. But ex 
ilmost nothing 
$5-million. At 
im export com last vear that 
kicked off a nev lrive, Sheaffer 
imnounced it was aiming at $S8-million 
worth of sales abroad 1961. That 
just sales from the U.S 

But the 
Melbourne plant—and a new one in 
the Netherlands—to follow the 
mansion. END 
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In Business Abroad 


U.S. Private Investment Abroad 


Rose a Record $4-Billion in ‘56 


United States private investment overseas during 
1956 rose $4-billion, far more than any previous year, 
to a total of $33-billion. 

What's more, the Commerce Dept. reports, a simi- 
larly high rate is being maintained this year and is an 
important factor in the record volume of exports. 

lhe book value of U.S. direct investments abroad rose 
$2.8-billion during the vear to make a tetal of $22-billion. 
But the Commerce Dept. points out that these values are 
considerably less than gross investments by companies, 
that they are lower than replacement or market values. 


United Fruit Joins the Hunt 


For Central American Oil 


ithe United Fruit Co. is exploring the possibility of 


ul production in Panama 


Over the past decade, the 
big banana producer has diversified in a smal] wav—by 
\frican palm oil, teak wood, and 
Now, following the lead of several independent 
oil companies, United Fruit wants to get in on Central 
American oil production. 

For over six months, the 


developing cacao, 


rubber. 


company has been exploring 
1 1-million-acre area on the Pacific side of Panama near 
the Costa Rican oil strikes of Union Oil Co. Union 
Oil is reportedly the only oil company so far to hit pay 


} 


lirt in Central America. 


U.S. Gets Mexican Natural Gas; 
Pauley Has Big Pipeline Dream 


Che long-awaited delivery of natural gas from Mexico’s 
government-owned Petroleos Mexicanos (BW—Oct.13 
'57,p36) to U.S. customers started last week. At Revnosa, 
Mexico, officials of Pemex and the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission participated in ceremonies that turned Mexican 
natural gas into the 5,900-mile gas pipeline of the ‘Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp.’s system. 

Texas Eastern will take the gas to housewives as far 
away as Boston. ‘lo start, ‘Texas Eastern will take 126 
million cu. ft. a day, but the agreement provides that 
the total can go up to 200-million. The gas comes 
from northeastern Mexican fields. 

Pemex officials have hinted in the past that once these 
contracts were negotiated they might be used as col 
lateral for a giant expansion plan for Pemex in Mexico. 

Another scheme for using Mexico's natural gas has 
been dreamed up by Los Angeles oilman Edwin W. 
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Pauley. Pauley would like to lay a 657-mi. pipeline 
from the Campeche district in southern Mexico to the 
tip of the Yucatan peninsula, then underwater to Cuba 
—possibly with a spur from Cuba to southern Florida. 

American & Foreign Power Co. has shown interest 
in the scheme, which could supply Foreign Power's 
Cuban subsidiary with fuel. 


Israel Is Penetrating Markets 


In Africa—With Assist from U.S. 


Israel’s new drive to get a foothold in African and Far 
Kast markets is gaining momentum—partly with the help 
of U.S. technical knowhow and U.S. subsidiaries in 
Israel. 

In West Africa, Israeli trade missions have visited the 
Belgian Congo, Nigeria, French West Africa, and have 
set up a trading company in the new state of Ghana. 
Other missions have made headway in East African mar- 
kets. Israeli companies have been sending shipments 
through Suez—despite Egyptian protests—on freighters 
from other countries. (Egypt still keeps out all Israeli 
\nd the deepwater port of Elath in the Gulf 
of Aqaba, now being built, is doing a big business. 

Among the U.S.affiliated companies taking part in 
this export boomlet arc 

¢ Kaiser-Frazer, making both Jeeps and France's Re 
nault cars. It is exporting to French West Africa and 
seriously exploring East Afmican markets. 

¢ Alliance Tire & Rubber Co. and General Tire & 
Rubber Co., which have a joint export program aimed 
at Africa and the Far East 

¢ Amcor Co., an afhliate of Philco, that is promoting 
exports of refrigerators and air-conditioners, and Electra 


Corp., | 


ICTS. 


shipping.) 


in Emerson affiliate, that is exporting air coo 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Dr. Axel Wenner-Gren, fabulous Swedish financier, is 
adding sales of Sweden’s Volvo car to his many-faceted 
Canadian activities (BW—Mar.16'57,p61). He'll direct 
Canadian sales from his Vancouver headquarters. 


Behind the Bamboo Curtain: Communist North 
Vietnam has confiscated the last French company in the 
country—auto maker Renault—marking the final chapter 
to the Red’s 1954 victorv over the French . . . Two-way 
trade between Tokyo and Peking this vear may not reach 
even last year’s $150-million figure. Japanese businessmen 
had hoped for an avalanche of orders, following the re- 
cent relaxation of the trade embargo with Red China. 


U.S. moves: In West Germany, Clark Equipment Co. 
has bought a 30% equity interest in its big licensee—Ruhr 
Intrans Hupstapler GmbH In Britain, Esso has 
greed to supply ethylene gas to a $8.4-million petro 
chemical plant Union Carbide is building near Esso’s 
Fawley Refinery . . . In Italy, Simon Ackerman has taken 
over management of a clothing plant near Carrara, with 
an agreement to put in $250,000 of new working capital. 
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Clutter-Proot Desks 
In the Shaw-Walker Clutter-Proof 


Desk the drawers can organize 
everything from paper clips to rec- 
ords. Entirely eliminates clutter 
from top and inside. 58 color combi 
nations. Now on display in 438 cities 


GHAW-WALKER 





MUSKEGON 1, MICHIGAN 
Largest exclusive makers of Office Equipment 








is the RIGHT fence 
for YOU... 


You can choose 
from— 

—8 fence heights 

—4 fabric metals 

—2 types metal posts 

—6 gate styles 

—top rail or top wire 


—single or double 
extension arms 





Your protective PAGE FENCE can be 
comprised of units that best meet your 
needs or preferences. All are quality-con- 
trolled by PAGE from raw metal to finished 
units ready for assembling. Your PAGE 
FENCE will be planned and expertly erec- 
ted to meet engineering standards by a 
reliable, long-experienced firm perma- 
nently located in your vicinity, knowing 
local conditions affecting fence, and hav- 
ing lasting interest in every fence it installs. 
For illustrated file-size information folder 
No. DH-26 and name of Page Fence Asso- 
ciation member nearest you... 


Write to 


@ PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Po. @ 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Regional Changes in Population 


y total U.S. 


Millions of Persons 


225° 


1950 1955 1960 


Census Estimate _— 





__North Central 


Northeast 


1965 1970 


Projections ——_-____» 


The West Is Gaining Fastest 


he Census Bureau thinks the U.S 
population may grow by 57.6-mullion 
over the period 1950-1970. The bu- 
reau’s projections indicate that each of 
the major geographic divisions of the 
nation will share in the growth, but 
some regions will gain more than others. 

The West, the fastest growing area 
of the country in the 1950-1955 period, 
is expected to continue to lead other 
sections in adding to its population. 
Ihe increase for the West during the 
five-year period was 18.5%, compared 


with a 9% average for the country as a 
whole. The area’s growth for 1950-1970 
is estimated at 77%, or up another 
49.4% from 1955 to 1970. 

Second place in the population race 
goes to the North Central area. In 
1950-1955, it showed an increase of 
9%, compared with 7.7% for the South, 
and 6% for the Northeast. In the next 
15 years, the North Central area is ex- 
pected to make a population gain of 
27.3% as against 20.9% for the North- 
east and South. 


Population Changes 


Millions of Persons 
yy) Flan: (Lee 


1955 
Estimate 


} 





by Age Groups 


*— Total All Ages 
MMMM 65 Years and Over 


} ‘ 


| 18-64 Years 
) 
| 


Under 18 Years 


1965 


Projections 


A Younger Population 


As a group, young people under the 
age of 18 are increasing faster percent 
agewise than any other segment in the 
U.S. population. For the period 1950 
to 1970, they stand to make a gain of 
60.7%. In the same period, persons in 
the 18-to-64 bracket will increase by 


23.8%. Those over 65 are expected to 
move up by 10.6%. 

An analysis of changes in jumps of 
five years, however, indicates that the 
rate of gain will taper off for the young- 
est and oldest groups and will increase 
for the middle bracket. The projections 
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" Ancon : 
the gas that wanted to be alone 

... helps man to explore space 


. 
’ 


A mong the various gases in the earth’s atmosphere, 
argon is one of the rarest—and most uncongenial. It is 
such a poor mixer tha! it is never found in chemical 
combination with other elements. 

But scientists at LINDE reasoned that, because argon 
doesn’t combine with other elements, it could be effec- 
tively used to protect other materials from impurities 
and contamination. 

Today, LiNDE argon protects the tiny filaments in 
electronic tubes, helping to make rocket and jet plane 
mechanisms, radar, and your television set operate 
dependably. In the welding of metals for use in rock- 
ets, missiles, and aircraft—or in the production of 


i i i, 


i. 


titanium—argon is the “invisible curtain” protecting 
the metal from impurities. 

LINDE argon, 99.99++ per cent pure, is as close to 
you as the nearest highway or railroad track. A nation- 


wide, flexible distribution system assures satisfaction 
of argon requirements for the factory or the laboratory 
in any volume, whenever and wherever needed. 

For more than 50 years, LINDE has been extracting 
gases from the atmosphere ... finding better methods 
for their practical use. If your industry, plant or shop. 
has a special problem involving the use of argon, oxy 
gen, or nitrogen, or the equipment they require, LIND! 
can help you. For specific information, call or write 
your nearest LINDE office. 

LINDE CoMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Cor 
poration, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Offices in other principal cities. In Canada: Linde 
Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited. 





The terms “Linde” and “Union Carbide” are registered 


trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


Published . 
advance. 


weekly—closes 12 days in 


Rate—$9.30 per line ($4.65 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 


lines 


count 2 words for box number. 








REPLIES (Bor No Address to office neareat you 
/o Thia publication Classified Adit Dtt 
NEW YORK: P. 0. Bow 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigam Ave, (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 





EMPLOYMENT : 


POSITIONS WANT = 
Operating Executive 51, V-P Mfg or Gen 
Mer, $25.,¢ 


100 base. Prefer Chicago or Pitt«- 
Write for resume. PW.5791, Business 





Sates Engineering—M.E.. 8.S.. considerable 
graduate work. Engineer Officer, Korean War. 
Interested Sales position, technical products, 
with concern having good training program 
Prefer eventual Midwest or Milwaukee HQ 
PW 832, Business Week 


Attention Manufacturers: Are you getting 
yur Share’ from the Buffalo. N. Y. Terri- 
tor College trained Executive with offices 
established here for 20 years seeks exclusive 
F nection with large Mfr Reasonable sal- 
and expenses for the broad experience, 
ellent contacts with prime and sub-con- 
act mfrs Accustomed to negotiating large 
contracts PW-5979, Business Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


=== Selling Opportunity Available——— 


Distributors new established and well rated 
wanted for long established and nationally 
advertised Hild portable vacuum cleaners 
and scrubbing-polishing equipment essential 
AAA-1 rated manufacturers, carpet and 

ig cleaners, public institutions, office build- 
hotels, etc. Many thousands in 
for years. Hild Line meets every mainte- 
ance requirement with its complete range of 
es and models, and pays substantial com- 
’ ons Initial sale brings 
fitable 


ne stores, 


steady 
repeat’’ volume on necessary 

es and accessories. Initial investment 
lemonstration equipment your salesmen need 
is only $1,500.00. Write fully to Joseph Roti, 
President, Hild Floor Machine Company, 
121 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7 
Lilinois 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog; Hundreds of Bargains on busi- 
ness, farms and income property for sale 
throughout the U. S. Deal direct with own- 
er Write U 1 Buyers Digest, 1608 Hilhurst 
Ave., Dept. BW6, Los Angeles 27, Calif 


For Sale 60 Acres or less. R.R. and Utilities. 
Any type industry Met. N. Y. Write owner, 
P.O. Box 26, Carlstadt, N. J 


—== free Booklee =" 


if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 investor you 

hould have our free folder What Is A 
Royalty. for higher monthly income than 
possible elsewhere. Address BW Operator 
Box 2153 Denver Colorado No stocks for 
sale Banking references 





THE classified section of 
BUSINESS WEEK, which pene- 
trates the top management men 
brocket, is published every 
week. For further information 
write: 

“Clues” BUSINESS WEEK 
P. O. Box 12 
New York 36, N. Y. 


“clues , 














Allow 5 average words as line; .. 





for the three age groups run this way 
e The number of persons unde: LS 
increased 199% from 1950 to 1955. In 
successive five-year penods up to 1970, 
the gain is projected at 15.5%, 9.2%, 
ind 7 2 c 
e Those in the 18-64-year-old 
group have already registered an esti 
mated 3.1% gain from 1950 to 1955, 


and over the next three five-year periods 
will -gain 4.1%, 6.5%, and 8.4%. How- 
ever, this group will represent 55% of 
total population in 1970 compared 
with 61% in 1950. 

e Persons increased in 
numbers by an estimated 15.4% from 
1950 to 1955. Gains in the next 15 
years will be 12.3%, 11.6% and 10.6%. 


ove! 65 


Applications to VA For Financing 


» 


Thousonds of Units 
0 


1955 


Dote: Veterons Administration. 


The Decline Continues 


In July, requests for VA appraisals 
on proposed home construction rose 
slightly to 14,008 from 13,736 in June. 
But this still was well below 1956 levels. 
It was the lowest level for any July since 
1951. Except for the slight mse in the 
first half 1956, requests for appraisals 


have shown an almost steady decline 
since the beginning of 1955. That’s be- 
cause mere and more lending institu- 
tions continue to shun the low interest 
VA home loans. Instead they favor the 
conventional type that brings a higher 
interest rate. 
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Millions of Barrels per Day 
8.0 


Doto: American Fetroleum Institute. 


A Sharp Drop 


fallen 
sharply in recent weeks from its early 
1957 highs and also has sagged well be- 


Crude oil production has 


low 1956 levels. During this month, 
output dropped to the lowest level since 
early in November, 1955. It is down 


more than 4% from the comparable 


year ago period and has dropped about 
13% from the high reached early this 
year during the Suez crisis. Demand 
for petroleum products has been disap 
pointing and inventories have been 
high. So production has been cut to 
bring supplies back in line with demand. 
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THE TREND 





The Russians Challenge Our Leadership 


The Russians gave us a rude jolt this week with 
their claim to leadership in the race for the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. The Soviet break- 
through was announced just as Moscow’s policy 
toward the West hardened once more. Witness its 
efforts to turn Syria into a Soviet satellite and how 
it is thumbing its nose at the West over arms con- 
trol 

It is small comfort to have the Pentagon express 
“doubt” that the Russians will have an operational 
ICBM before we do, or to have State Secy. Dulles 
say that the East-West balance of military power has 
not changed yet. These Administration statements 
constitute a clear admission that the Russians, at 
the very least, have an edge on us in the develop- 
ment of missiles. This is a sad admission for the 
world’s top industrial nation and leading air power. 

It is quite clear that this week’s events are going 
to precipitate a reappraisal of U.S. defense policy, 
especially the Administration’s effort to develop 
missiles. Such a reappraisal will have our whole- 
hearted support if it is not a partisan political affair 
We have long maintained that the perils facing this 
nation necessitate a crash program in the missile 
field and that budgetary considerations should not 
be allowed to override national security 

We are convinced that more is required than just 
a reexamination of our missile policy. The reap- 
praisal should extend to our whole attitude toward 
the East-West struggle, where complacency seems to 
have become the byword. Whenever the Russians 
have given us the slightest pretext for relaxing, we 
have grabbed at the excuse—and returned to poli- 
tics-as-usual, or business-as-usual. You can see that 
in any number of instances, notably in the way both 
parties in Congress have been treating foreign aid 

We are not recommending a return to the mood 
of the Korean War. But we do advocate a lot 
tougher international posture for the U.S. than the 
one we have been taking over the past few months. 
We do not see why Moscow should not be brought 
up short in Syria, why the phony Soviet attitude on 
arms control should not be exposed, and why the 
U.S. should not make whatever sacrifices are neces- 
sary to capture the lead in the missile race. 


Military Manpower 


In May, 1956, the Secretary of Defense appointed 
a special committee, headed by Ralph J. Cordiner, 
president of General Electric Co., to make an over- 
all study of military manpower and compensation 
problems. The committee reported last May. But its 
timing was unfortunate, the report landed right 
smack in the middle of the budget controversy 


136 





In essence, the committee’s program offers (1) the 
possibility of cutting military personnel turnover 
to the point where draft calls may be sharply 
reduced or eliminated; (2) savings up to $5-billion 
a year in military costs without any sacrifice in the 
combat effectiveness; and (3) an armed force that is 
technically trained to cope with the increasing com- 
plex military arsenal of weapons. 

The committee points up a major problem that 
besets our military organization, the- tremendous 
turnover in personnel, especially those having key 
skills in such fields as electronics. Right now, five 
out of six of these specialists are leaving the service 
as soon as they can—when their first enlistment 
expires. This gives the services the frustrating and 
expensive task of starting the training job all over 
again. Training takes up the time of some 500,000 
servicemen—almost one-fifth of all personnel on 
active duty 

And the dollar cost is tremendous. For example, 
the 4,000 pilots who left the service in fiscal 1955 
alone cost the U. S. at least $480-million in training 
expenses 

The report’s recommendation basically strives to 
put military compensation under a new system of 
management to make it more comparable with 
civilian systems. This means pay that bears a direct 
relationship to skills possessed, and special rewards 
to encourage outstanding performance 

It seems to us that there is so much good work 
and good sense in this report that Congress and the 
Administration should take another look at it and 
consider legislation for early enactment 


Labor’s Twin Evils 


We detract nothing from the McClellan com- 
mittee by pointing out that the twin evils of cor- 
ruption and violence have long ridden with organ- 
ized labor (page 76). Nor have they flourished be- 
cause of lack of attention. Scandals involving unions 
and union officials have made news for more than 50 
years. Nor have evil-doers been immune from pun- 
ishment. From Sam Parks, the first of the “labor 
czars’’ who went to jail in 1904, to Frank Brewster, 
who was sentenced last week, the union boss in 
prison has not been an unfamiliar figure. Yet cor- 
ruption continues. 

This is not to say that because its roots have not 
yet been exterminated we must put up with it. Con- 
gress will soon make another effort to deal with 
this stubborn problem. We hope the new undertak- 
ing will be more scientific and determined—and 
therefore promise to be more effective—than those 
of the past. 
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The United States Air Force through fifty years of lc 


of Air Power has become an armed force for peace never exceeded in the history ¢ vankind! 
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